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THE EARL OF ABERDEEN 


HE gentleman who occupies the 
vice-regal chairin the Domin- 

ion of Canada at the present time 
belongs to a line of English nobility 
of unquestionable quality. The high 
grain of the temperamental heritage 
is evident in the curvature of the 
head and in the tone of expression. 
The elements of mind find their brain 
centres in a brain of large calibre 
and excellent fibre. The develop- 
ment seems to be predominant in the 
central and coronal regions with a 
considerable projection backward 
and more than average volume in the 
upper forehead. It is an organiza- 
tion that naturally appeals to our ap- 
preciation of culture and refinement, 
for there is nothing in it that par- 
takes of coarseness. The strength 
of the faculties lies mainly in those 
that relate to self development on 
the mental side, for the lower forces 


that relate to physicai life do not ap- 
pear to exercise as much control as 


the former. He is naturally a pru- 
dent, circumspect, conservative man, 
not an aggressive, self-seeking one; 
not inclined to promote anything 
with much energy that requires the 
employment of physical force as its 
chief factor. His measures would be 
of the intellectual and moral type— 
argument, persuasion, good nature, 
sentiment—to secure a_ desired 
end. According to his idea an ap- 
peal to force—compulsion—is de- 
rogatory to human character. Dig- 
nity, honor, respect, everything 
that enters peculiarly into human 
nature should place civilized man 
collectively, socially above the grade 
of being, that must needs be limited 
by arbitrary boundaries, and coerced 
into the observance of the common 
humanities. A proper education and 
the use of those privileges that every 
one born in a Christian land should 
enjoy, would, in the Earl's opinion, 
unless we read his organization amiss, 
make men and women generally what 


IN CANADA. 


they should be, honest, true and 
happy in their respective domains of 
living. 

There is much sensitiveness in this 
organization: it is expressed in the 
thought and feeling, in the tastes and 
aspirations, and in the social life. He 
is reserved yet far from overbearing ; 
he is quite decided in opinion yet never 
insistent. He has much dignity and 
self-respect, but is quite ready to yield 
a full consideration for others who 
deserve it. He is more tolerant of 
differences in opinion than the aver- 
age Englishman born to a place of 
authority and influence, because first, 
he is naturally kind and broad in feel- 
ing, and second, because his reasoning 
faculties give him power to under- 
stand the fundamental differences in 
men. He should be able to read the 
spirit and motive that lead in the con- 
duct of those with whom he has to 
deal in the social circle and in the 
world of affairs. And in comprehend- 
ing the nature of individuals he is 
enabled to adapt himself when neces- 
sary to them. He has much more 
than ordinary capacity to please in 
the way of showing those courtesies 
that are so attractive in the house and 
on the street. As an official of high 
function the Earl of Aberdeen should 
grace his station; few of his prede- 
cessors, indeed, have had the natural 
capacity to grace it so well in the ex- 
hibition of those amenities of language 
and manner that win consideration 
from the public at large. He has no 
great development of the faculties of 
the lower forehead—those that relate 
to practical, every day matters, the 
multitude of entities that constitute 
the hard and fast of crude facts—but 
in reasoning, generalizing, appreciat- 
ing the minor differences existing be- 
tween ideas and the consequent and 
inconsequent of inference and deduc- 
tion, the Earl is clear, nice and even 
subtle. He understands the bearing 
of a thought and the force of a logical 
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judgment. So in the discussion of a 
given topic he yields without protest 
to an opponent when shown by de- 
monstration that his own views are 
wanting in rational evidence. He is 
fond of discussion, we are inclined to 
think, especially when the topics in- 
volve matters of philosophy or zsthet- 
ics. In the domain of education or 
out in the higher field of economics 
and social ethics he should show abil- 
ity to criticise and judge accurately. 
His tendencies by inheritance and 
education are conservative in the 
main yet in the application of a prin- 
ciple there is a breadth of intel- 
lectual view that inclines him to pre- 
fer fairness to injustice, and generos- 
ity to selfishness. 

The gentleman who has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Home Govern- 
ment in the affairs of Canada is about 
forty-six years of age, having been born 
in August, 1847. His education was 


completed at Oxford, where he re- 
ceived the baccalaureate degree in 


1871. While at college his elder 
brother, sixth Earl of Aberdeen, 
died, and he succeeded to the title. 
It is worthy of remark here that this 
brother was serving on board of an 
American vessel, in the capacity of 
a sailor, when he lost his life, hav- 
ing been washed overboard. That 
an English nobleman should re- 
sort tosuch an experience for any 
purpose is very interesting if not 
romantic. 

Lord Aberdeen entered the House 
of Lords as a Conservative, but disa- 
greeing with Lord Beaconsfield's gov- 
ernment on a question of policy, has 
since been identified with the Liberal 
party. For many years he held the 


office of High Commissioner of the 
Church of Scotland, a place that be- 
fitted him as a born Scotsman. It was, 
however, as Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, while Mr. Gladstone was in office 
previous to the late Salisbury régime, 
that his lordship displayed to the full 
those qualities of head and heart that 
have made his name respected and be- 
loved, not alone by the Irish people, 
but by the many in every land who 
sympathize with their cause. The 
Earl has been ably seconded in his 
political career, as well as in his 
various philanthropic and religious 
efforts, by an energetic and devoted 
wife—Isabel Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of the first Lord Tweedmouth— 
to whom he was united in 1877. 
Five or six children have been born 
to them, the eldest of whom, Lord 
Haddo, bears a title not unfamiliar 
to old-time Parliamentarians. Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen have resided 
quite recently in Canada. In one 
province his lordship owns and culti- 
vates large tracts of land, so that it 
is not as a stranger for official pur- 
pose the Canadian people are called 
upon to give him recognition. On 
tne contrary, the new Viceroy ap- 
pears among them as one who has 
interests in common, and whose pol- 
icy will not be that of a mere poli- 
tician or official. 

Further, the Earl knows somewhat 
of our own country from personal 
visits and the study of our people 
and policy, and we are of opinion 
that his influence will not be that 
tending to promote anything besides a 
friendly relation between the great 
sections of country that border on 
the St. Lawrence. 





PHRENOLOGY IN 


N the Phrenological Magazine, Lon- 

don, Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of 
the Review of Reviews, writes in a 
very emphatic way regarding the im- 
portance of utilizing the principles of 
phrenology in public institutions, as 
follows: 

Ever since I was in jail, I have 
always lamented the extraordinary 
waste of opportunities that is to be 
observed in every prison. A man of 
science takes endless pains in observ- 
ing the habits of earth-worms, and 
in studying the development of black 
beetles, but the human individual, 
even when he is carefully stored up, as 
if for the purpose of examination and 
investigation, in a prison cell, is dis- 
regarded. Every criminal ought to 
be regarded as a specimen of social 
disease, and investigated by every 
permissible means; among these 
means, Phrenology ought to occupy 
the leading place. Prisons, however, 


are under the care of the Government, 
and Governments are slow, dull, and 


difficult to move; something, how- 
ever, might be doneif the importance 
of phrenological observations could 
be brought home to the attention of 
the doctors of our prisons. 

If I were to be entrusted with the 
duty of directing what might be 
called the Phrenological Propaganda 
in this country, I would get a small 
tract written, if possible by a medical 
man, addressed to the medical officers 
of our prisons and convict establish- 
ments. I would call attention to the 
increasing interest that is being paid 
by the most advanced phrenologists of 
the Continent, and the United States 
of America, to the predisposing phys- 
ical causes of crime. In this pre- 
liminary tract I would, so far as 
Phrenology is concerned, lie very low 
indeed, and never breathe or hint to 
our medical officers that I was en- 
deavoring to get in the thin edge of 
the wedge of phrenological science; I 
would use the facility of Lombroso 
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and Mantegazza; I would refer to the 
wonderful book published recently by 
Dr. McDonald, who is attached to the 
State Department of prisons, in the 
Government of Washington; and I 
would endeavor to make every medi- 
cal officer feel that it was his duty, 
his interest, and his pleasure, to make 
a careful scientific examination of the 
crania of all persons under his charge. 
There is no need, in such a tract, to 
insist upon any of the distinctive doc- 
trines of Phrenology; all that we need 
to do is to drive home to the convic- 
tion of the prison doctor the fact that 
he is not up to the mark, and that he 
is losing his opportunities if he has not 
measured and scientifically observed 
the cranial development of every 
criminal under his charge. Familiar- 
ity with the outside of the skull, and 
the intelligent observation of the 
shape and position of the various 
regions of the head, will inevitably 
predispose him to take an interest in 
Phrenology. He may blaspheme, but 
he will study, and the great thing is 
to get him to study—for blasphemy 
does not count, being only the sin of 
the lips outward. If even one-half of 
the prison doctors of this country 
could be induced to draw up for their 
own use reports as to the shape of the 
criminal head, we should acquire data 
that would enable us to deal more in- 
telligently and more sympathetically 
with many of those who come under 
the ban of society. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to say, 
**that whether a man was a Calvinist 
or Arminian depended more on the 
shape of his head when he was born 
than any difference in the catechism 
to which he was subjected after he 
learnt to read,” and if it were found, 
as it probably would be found, that a 
certain cranial development was so in- 
variably followed by criminality as to 
justify its acceptance as the normal 
criminal cranium, we should know 
where we were in dealing with those 
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individuals towards whom the State 
has to stand in én loco parentis. 

In dealing with prisons, the phren- 
ologist must go warily to work, and 
feel his way with great caution. There 
is a fairer field for action in Industrial 
Schools and Truant Schools, and also 
on the Training Ships and in the 
Workhouse Schools. These institu- 
tions are, for the most part, under the 
direction of local representative 
bodies, and it would not be impossi- 
ble, if phrenology were believed in, 
sor the Phrenological Propaganda to 
have a _ representative on every 
Board; he would not be elected, of 
course, as a phrenologist, but it 
should be the duty of convinced 
phrenologists to see that some one 
holding sound views as to phrenologi- 
cal truth, should be in a position to 
bring the phrenological key to the 
sol tion of the sociological problems 
with which this Board has to deal. 
In the direction of studies and in the 
choice of occupation, the State, or 
rather the local authorities, might 
well take a hint from phrenology. 

The children of the State have no 
one to whom they can pour out the 
troubles of their little souls, nor have 
they any one who will suffer and be 
sad; unless the matron can define the 
hidden thought, or the instinctive in- 
clination of the child. The State, 
therefore, as it has not the key of 
love to unlock the secret chambers of 
the child’s heart, should be all the 
more careful to seize the clue which 
is provided by the phrenological de- 
lineation. Very many times an intel- 
ligent school-master or a reflective 
guardian might discover in the delin- 
eation, a hint as to the stupidity of 
one child, or the perverseness of 
another. 

A phrenological delineation enables 
the observer to see the gate through 
which he can develop an idea which 
is in the child’s mind. Often when 
a teacher has been trying to drive an 
idea into the head of her pupil, and 
has utterly failed, another who knew 
the nature of the child's brain devel- 


opment, has been able to plant the 
idea without the least trouble. It is 


‘just as if two men were trying to get 


a horse into a pasture, one of whom 
had eyes to see where the gate was, 
while the other was blind. The blind 
man might drive his horse as furious- 
ly as possible up to the quick 
set fence or the barbed-wire rail, 
without ever being able to force it 
into the field, while the other will 
simply deviate a little to the right or 
to the left, and so be able to accom- 
plish his object. The developments 
of a child’s head are so many keys 
or clues as to the avenues by which 
you can get into the inside of his 
mind. Take, for instance, two chil- 
dren, one in whom Veneration is ab- 
normally large and in the other ab- 
normally small; the child whose Ven- 
eration is high might be induced to 
learn many things by the mere exer- 
cise of the authority of the teacher, 
while ten times that authority exerted 
upon the other would utterly fail to 
impress upon his mind the lesson 
which it was sought to teach; that is 
equivalent to saying the dimensions 
of the faculty of Veneration indicate 
whether you can get ‘‘on the inside 
track” of the subject best by the 
power of authority or by argument. 
Similar illustrations might be multi- 
plied, but that will suffice. 

The Phrenological Propaganda 
should issue tracts, pointing out these 
things, and, if possible, illustrating 
them by concrete incidents drawn from 
experience gained in public institu- 
tions, and these tracts should be judi- 
ciously introduced to all those who are 
in authority over them, especially to 
masters and matrons of all workhouses 
and training establishments. It would 
make all the differences of the life of 
many a child if this open key to his 
inward mind were in the hands of 
those who have to decide to what he 
is to be apprenticed, or to what busi- 
he should be put. 

May I conclude this very fragment- 
ary and imperfect attempt to explain 
what seems to me the future of phren- 
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ology in public institutions, by saying 
how valuable I have found it in inter- 
preting characters that were subtle, 
mysterious and profound. I have one 
case in my mind in which Miss Fow- 
ler’s delineation would have avoided 
an immensity of friction and would 
have occasioned a good understand- 
ing, had I possessed it years before I 
had sense to ask for it. 

Hans Andersen’s fair story of the 
**Ugly Duckling” is continually re- 
producing itself in real life. The poor 


ELLA 
HIS gifted writer, who has been 
called the ‘‘ Song Bird ” of the 
Northwest, is a native of Wisconsin. 
Her family were in reduced circum- 
stances at the time of her birth, 
though possessed of much intellect- 
ual vigor and ambition. Her ad- 
vantages for early education were 
exceedingly meager, but her literary 
talent showed itself at the age of 
eight years in the composition of both 
verses and prose stories. At nine 
she was a local celebrity, one of the 
products of this period being a novel 
in chapters, headed with origi- 
nal couplets, which is still in the 
author’s possession. At fourteen she 
became a contributor to the New 
York Mercury, the Waverly Magazine 
and the Saturday Evening Post. Two 
years later the proceeds of her pen 
were a financial aid to her parents. 
Her verses attracted immediate at- 
tention. At the age of twenty her 
name was known throughout the 
West, and her poems had been com- 
mented on by the Eastern press. 
‘*Poems of Passion” was the first 
published work which gave her inter- 
national fame. This elicited a verit- 
able storm of censure and praise in 
almost equal proportions, and ex- 
tended over two continents. Her 
principa! poetical worksare: ‘‘Poems 
of Passion,” ‘‘ Poems of Pleasure,” 
‘The Beautifui Land of Nod,” ‘‘How 
Salvator Won, and Other Recitations,” 
*‘An Erring Woman's Love.” 


{August 
cygnet that is born among ducks is 
scoffed at and persecuted by those who 
do not understand that it differs from 
them, not because it is worse, but be- 
cause it is better. In the fairy story 
the cygnet had to grow up to a swan 
before the ducks realized what it was 
they had been tormenting. In real 
life a competent phrenologist might 
often discern a swan before it emerged 
from the state of the cygnet. This 
is at least an immense boon for the 
swan. 


a 


WHEELER WILCOX. 


The books in prose are as follows: 
‘Sweet Danger,” ‘‘ Was it Suicide? 
and Other Stories,” ‘‘Adventures of 
Miss Volney,” ‘‘A Double Life,”’ 
‘* Men, Women and Emotions.” The 
last named is the youngest of these 
children of her brain and is expected 
to create a furor. 

Mrs. Wilcox has been for many 
years a resident of New York City, 
where her personal attractions have 
completed the social conquest for 
which her remarkable talents had 
paved the way. Her domestic life is 
characterized by great practical be- 
nevolence, boundless devotion to her 
husband and to the memory of her 
lost child. 

The following phrenological analy- 
sis was made from a personal exami- 
nation, Mrs. Wilcox having been pre- 
sented as a stranger and without 
giving any intimation as to her iden- 
tity. This is the verbatim report of 
the stenographer: 

You have a strong character. You 
are like your father in your disposi- 
tions. You may have your mother’s 
intelligence, her tact, her sensitive- 
ness, her~ sentiment; but when it 
comes to the real work of life, you 
wield power in your father’s spirit 
and name. It is favorable for a 
daughter to resemble her father, if 
the father and mother are equal in 
their characteristics and capabilities, 
and it is, in the same family, better 
fer the son to resemble the mother; 
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then both sexes are in spirit blended 
in each person. The daughter gets 
the courage, pride, ambition and en- 
thusiasm by inheritance from the 
father, and the son gets the gentle- 
ness, the pliability, the instincts and 
intuition which belong to the femi- 
nine; the daughter carries those by 
virtue of being a daughter, and the 
son, by virtue of being a man, has 
force and executiveness enough. 

You have a strong tendency to be 
firm and determined; and when you 
think you are in the right you are 
plucky and brave. You have ambi- 
tion ina marked degree ; that gives you 
enterprising enthusiasm to do some- 
thing that is worth mentioning. You 
do not like tobe inconspicuous. You 
have sometimes thought that women 
who are veiled as they are in the 
Orient, only having a place to peep 
through to see where to go, and not 
to be seen, must find it very undesir- 
able; it seems to you very unnatural. 
You like to manifest yourself. You 
would like a position where there was 
elbow room for mind and body, for 
power and for will. 

You are headstrong. Your Firm- 
ness is large, and that tends to give 
that disposition. Your Conscientious- 
ness being strong, makes you feel that 
whatever is right has a right to be. 
Then, when you get started, your 
Approbativeness tells you to win suc- 
cess and make yourself and what you 
do noted and conspicuous. If you 
were on the stage you would work 
according to the audience you had; 
and if they were acold, frozen kind of 
people, who had no enthusiasm, 
though they might have intellectual 
sagacity, you would not think much 
of them. You would like to have the 
audience boil over; you would like to 
have the people rejoice when pleased. 
You will risk their frowns and hisses 
if they will only give you credit for 
what you do that is laudable and de- 
serving; you will run the risk of the 
mistakes. 

Your Self-esteem is well-developed ; 
you believe in yourself; but you are 


not so much inclined to lord it over 
other people as you are to demand 
your own rights and interests. From 
a little child you have always been in- 
clined to repel undue domination. 
You would as a child six years old do 
a great deal better and would be 
dressed quicker if they would flatter 
you, tell you to have on your little 
this and that, instead of pulling and 
hauling you. You have enough of 
the masculine independence in you to 
make you resent and resist anything 
that seems like coercion. 

You have large Combativeness; 
that gives you courage to do a good 
many things that another person in 
your circumstances might hesitate 
about doing. With your large Caution 
you are watchful; and like a man who 
rides a circus horse, you keep balance 
for the sake of caution, and you keep 
up motion for the sake of safety. A 
person cannot stand on a horse when 
he is still; when in motion he can 
keep his equilibrium. 

You are good in executive work. 
As long as you can be doing some- 
thing you are not bashful; when you 
stop and they make a wall flower of 
you, look at you, you begin to be em- 
barrassed. 

You have strong Friendship. You 
have strong Love. If you were a 
writer you would be a strong writer. 
You would put in a great deal of im- 
pulsive earnestness. If a thing should 
be said, you would say it strongly be- 
cause it was true; and you would ex- 
pect approval. If you were a public 
speaker you would be brave in your 
statements. You would make very 
strong general statements; and if you 
had occasion to make them specific 
you would be definite and earnest. 
You win friends more by the strong 
things you do than by avoiding that 
which offends. Some people glide 
along as an eel swims through the 
grass near the water’s edge; he goes 
through without making a ripple at 
the top of the grass; nobody knows 
he is there; but the pickerel goes 
through as straight as an arrow and 
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he makes the reeds tremble because 
he hits them. You are more like a 
pickerel than like an eel. You get 
there, but you do not care so much 
who knows you are coming. 

I suppose you have always felt 
circumscribed by the fact of sex. 
You have felt that if you were a man 
you could take more elbow room and 
do a great deal of good, and do it in 
a manly, strong way; but to be 
obliged to prune your conduct because 
you are a woman does not suit you. 
There are some women who have 
courage enough to carry themselves 
as women without feeling that they 
are restricted; if they have wing and 
power enough to rise above the fences 
they are all right. 

You are remarkable for your power 
of affection as a friend. You would 
be loving as a lover or wife. You 
would be motherly. You would like 
to train boys rather than puny, tender 
girls. You are better qualified to 
drive a strong horse that will go 
somewhere than you are to coax one 
that is timid and does not know 
whether he can go or not; conse- 
quently, a brave, plucky boy who 
thinks he could do almost anything, 
you could teach to bemanly. If you 
were a teacher you would like to 
teach a boy’s school, because boys 
have courage, pride, will-power; and 
you would manage to harness it and 
get it to work in your interest. You 
would not quarrel with it. If you 
wanted to control a young man six- 
teen years of age, a younger brother, 
you would say: ‘“‘Now, Johnnie, 
there is in you the making of a good 
deal of a man if you will only carry 
yourself wisely for the next six years. 
It is convenient, and it would attract 
the desire of most boys, perhaps, todo 
as you propose, but twenty years 
hence it would not be half as good 
for them as to buckle right in and 
grind their axes so that they can hew 
their way through the world. Get 
your education; then if you want a 
yacht you will know what to do with 
it.” So you would send him back to 


his books. Then if you had a brother 
who desired to quit college and 
thought he would not return after 
vacation, you would send him back 
with a double-headed interest in it 
by telling him that ‘‘it doth not yet 
appear what you shall be,” but if you 
are faithful in this you shall be suc- 
cessful in that. That is the way to 
be master by and by. 

We very seldom find a person who 
has as much force of character, as 
much ambition and enterprise, as 
much will and determination along 
with as much prudence and integrity. 
It is a rather interesting combination. 
You are bound to do something, and 
to do it emphatically. You are not 
one of the kind to scud along under 
the shadow of the fence and keep out 
of the way of responsibility. You 
take the middle of the road. 

You have hope enough to expect 
that which you need. You have faith 
to believe that which ought to be 
shall be; consequently you work to- 
ward success with more effort than 
most people do. There are people 
who stand at a distance from duty 
and effort, and wonder and wait, 
doubt and hesitate, till the time for 
success has gone; the tide has turned; 
they cannot catch any more fish till 
the tide comes back again. If you 
had a boat and knew how to sail it; 
if you had ateam and were accustomed 
to use it, you would get a good deal out 
of both; a good deal of distance with- 
out loss of time. If you had duties 
that required enterprise and energy, 
and were trained to the performance 
of them, you would get as much out 
of life as almost anybody could. 

You have large perceptive organs; 
these give you quickness of apprecia- 
tion. Individuality is large enough to 
give you a sense of what there is 
around you. If you were a writer 
you would be a good descriptive 
writer. You would describe scenery, 
you would describe conduct, you 
would appreciate motive, and you 
would have the skill and tact to make 
what you thought readable. You re- 
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member facts. You gain something 
from everybody you meet. Your 
Language is large; that enables you 
to express well what you know. You 
appreciate music. You enjoy the 
poetical You have _ constructive 
power, the ability to weave thoughts 
into proper form, give expression to 
ideas and make them acceptable and 
interesting. 

You have a good degree of the sense 
of value, the idea of property and profit. 
If you were accustomed to work for 
the public you would manage to get 
good compensation, good reward for 
what you would do. You have the 
faculty of taking your own part, as- 
serting your rights and maintaining 
your interests. You have the power 
also to conciliate people who have 
power and influence, and to get them 
so they will work in your harness and 
pull at your end of the rope in the 
path of progress. For example, if 
you were a lecturer you would get 


OUR ANCESTORS’ 


T IS always interesting to review 

the manners and customs of our 
forefathers, whether or not our time 
suffers by comparison. How the table 
was set a thousand years ago and 
what was put upon it, and how food 
was eaten, form the topic of a short 
article in one of our exchanges. 
Among the most interesting features 
noted is that in the houses of people 
of fairly comfortable circumstances 
the table was set up in the dining hall 
every day, and consisted of boards 
placed on trestles. Upon this was 
laid the tablecloth, which in some of 
the old pictures is represented as hav- 
ing a handsome embroidered border. 
There is an old Latin riddle of 
the eighth century in which the table 
says: ‘‘I feed people with many 
kinds of food. First I am a quadru- 
ped, and adorned with handsome 
clothing; then I am robbed of my 
apparel and lose my legs also.” The 
food of the Anglo-Saxon was largely 
bread. This is hinted in the fact that 


+e< 


invitations; if you were a concertist 
ora writer you would get employ- 
ment. People would want what you 
could do, what you could say and 
think, and they would let you name 
the figures, or they would name those 
that you would be willing to accept. 
You do not have to tease for a hear- 
ing or make an effort for a position. 

You get your strength of character 
from your father; your courage, forti- 
tude, ambition and your consciousness 
of power come from him, and with your 
feminine sympathies, perhaps inherit- 
ance in part, you are able to harness 
these forces so as to make them ac- 
ceptable It is like making lemonade 
with lemon juice and sugar—people 
think it is better than either of the 
ingredientsseparately. By all means 
speak or write either prose or poetry, 
and give your courage charge of your 
convictions and you will make a high 
and an indelible mark. 

NELSON SIZER. 


TABLE MANNERS. 


a domestic was called a ‘‘ loaf-eater,” 
and the lady of the house was called 
a “‘loaf-giver.”” The bread was baked 
in round, flat cakes, which the super- 
stition of the cook marked with a 
cross to preserve them from the 
perils of the fire. Milk, butter and 
cheese were also eaten. The princi- 
pal meat was bacon, as the acorns of 
the oak forests, which then covered 
a large part of England, supported 
numerous droves of swine. Our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers were not 
only heavy eaters, but, unfortunately, 
deep drinkers. The drinking horns 
were at first literally horns, and so 
must be immediately emptied when 
filled; later, when the primitive horn 
had been replaced by a glass cup, it 
retained a tradition of its rude prede- 
cessor in its shape, for it hada flaring _ 
top while tapering toward the base, 
so that it, too, had to be emptied at 
a draught. 

Each guest was furnished with a 
spoon, while his knife was always car- 
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ried in his belt; as for forks, who 
dreamed of them when nature had 
given man ten fingers? But you 
will see why a servant with a basin of 
water and a towel always presented 
himself to each guest before dinner 
was served and after it was ended. 
Roasted meat was served on the spit 
or rod on which it was cooked, and 
the guest cut or tore off a piece to 
suit himself. Boiled meat was laid 
on the cakes of bread, or later on 
thick slices of bread called ‘‘ trench- 
ers,” from a Norman word meaning 
‘*to cut,’”’ as these were to carve the 
meat on, thus preserving the table- 
cloth from the knife. At first the 
trencher was eaten or thrown upon 
the stone floor for the dogs which 
crouched at their master’s feet. At 
a later date it was put in a basket 
and given to the poor who gathered 
at the manor gate. During the latter 
part of the middle ages the most 
conspicuous object on the table was 
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the saltcellar. This was generally of 
silver in the form of a ship. It was 
placed in the centre of the long table 
at which the household gathered, my 
lord and lady, their family and guests 
being at one end, and their retainers 
and servants at the other. So one’s 
position in regard to the salt was a 
test of rank—the gentle-folks sitting 
‘*above the salt,” and the yeomanry 
below it. In the houses of the great 
nobles dinner was served with much 
ceremony. 

Not a few of the articles that are 
eaten to-day, despite our common 
hygienic teaching, are a_ heritage 
of the ages. Macaroons have served 
as dessert since the days of Chaucer. 
The Summer Yankee breakfast grid- 
dle cakes has come down to us from 
the far-away Britons of Wales, while 
the boys have lunched on gingerbread, 
and girls on pickles and jellies, since 
the time of Edward II., more than 
five hundred years ago. 


WILL EXPRESSION. 


‘T HAVE read with a good deal of 

interest the editor’s fourteenth 
paper on ‘‘Systematic Moral Educa- 
tion” in the JourNAL for July. Iam 
more convinced than ever that we 
have lacked woefully along this line 
in our futile efforts at moral reform. 
I regret that every young man and 
young woman in our land will not see 
that masterly disposition of the ques- 
tion of will power. 

I fully realize all the editor says, 
for I have had an experience that 
proves the position that he takes to be 
the correct one. About four years 
ago I was all ‘‘ jaded out,” and, to 
use a street phrase, I had ‘‘lost my 
grip.” In fact a general break-down 
seemed imminent at thirty-nine. My 
friends as well as myself became so 
much alarmed that my wife accom- 
panied me to the Utica asylum for 
the purpose of consulting the superin- 
tendent. After an extended examin- 
ation that official reached the conclu- 
sion that nothing short of a few 


weeks or months in the asylum (hos 
pital if you please) would give me any 
relief. We returned home a sad 
couple and as the day approached for 
my incarceration we became sadder. 
Having two lovely children it grieved 
my wife to think of the taunts that 
they would have to endure from their 
schoolmates. 

One morning I found her violently 
weeping, and on being pressed for a 
reason gave me the above. It touched 
my manhood somehow, and I said to 
myself, /'// notgo. Next morning was 
the time fixed for my departure. 
After breakfast she asked about the 
time of the train, etc., to which I re- 
plied, ‘‘I am not going; I will assert 
my will power and stay at home.” 
That hour the invisible shackles fell 
off and I became a free man. 

What a victory we achieve when we 
conquer ourselves! Not only the ap- 
proval of one’s own conscience, but 
also of his fellows and-of his God. 

Weepsport, N. Y. C. E. W. 
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HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 
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TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
2d. THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


HE organs and functions which 

make up this temperament are 
called the nutritive system ; they min- 
ister to the nourishment, feeding and 
up-building of the whole constitution, 
and take in the entire digestive system, 
beginning with the mouth, and includ- 
ing the stomach, the intestines, and the 
messentary system which absorbs the 
nutritive material and carries it up 
through the thoracic duct into the 
sub-clavian vein and thence into the 
heart. This fluid is a whitish, milky 
substance called chyle, and when it 
passes from the heart into the lungs 
an comes in contact with oxygen, it 
thereby becomes of a scarlet color 
and is called blood. The digestive 
apparatus may be supposed to end 
where the thoracic duct empties the 
digested food-material into the blood- 
current. The heart is the next organ 
of the vital apparatus which operates 
upon the fluid, sending it into the 
lungs, where it is charged with oxy- 
gen, and then sending it into the 
other side of the heart, which by 
muscular contraction starts it into the 
system of blood vessels called arte- 
ries. 

The heart, lungs, veins, stomach, 
and intestines are not represented in 
this engraving (Fig, 70); simply the 
arteries are shown. The office of 
these is to carry the blood to the ex- 
tremities and into the minute hair- 
like capillaries, from which nutrition 
is absorbed by the hungry tissues; 
these capillaries are so numerous and 
so extended that every particle of the 
entire economy is pervaded by them; 
there are branches of these from the 
larger vessels all along on the way 


to the extremities, which supply the 
intervening parts with arterial blood, 
laden with nutrition, and then there 
is a system of veins (Fig. 71), which 


FIG. 70.—THE ARTERIAL SYSTEM, 

returns the blood from all the points to 
which the arteries have carried it out; 
in fact, the arteries and the veins are 
united at their extremities. Each 
hair-like artery becomes a hair-like 
vein and returns the blood to the 
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heart to be sent again through the 
lungs to be revivified, and then out 
through the arteries and back again 
through the veins. ‘The arteries re- 
semble the service pipes of the water 
works of a city, carrying the clean 
water to every house and every room, 
and then the veins, like the system 
of drain pipes in the houses, take up 
the blood, when it has done its work 
of nutrition and cleansing, and car- 
ries it into larger vessels and, like the 
system of sewerage, the veins bring 
back with the blood imperfections or 
impurities which it has in its journey 
taken up, and the blood is thus 
changed to a dark purple. In going 
through the liver the blood leaves 
some impurities, others are deposited 
in the kidneys, and some are excluded 
through the lungs and the skin; 
so the arteries carry out nutri- 
tion, and the veins bring back 
the blood that has become exhausted 
of its vitality, and has taken up im- 
purities and the waste material of the 
system; and this process of carrying 
out and bringing back blood keeps 
up the current of life and vitality, 
and tends not only to nourish but to 
purify the whole system or constitu- 
tion. This process of house clean- 
ing and refitting which is performed 
by the blood is sharply illustrated by 
the house maid with her pail of clean 
water, scrubbing brush, pearline and 
wiping cloth, who loosens the dirt by 
the brush and pearline, wipes it up 
with the cloth and empties the ac- 
cumulation into two sinks, called liver 
and kidneys, and so leaves the prem- 
ises cleaned and sweetened, as the 
house is by removal of smoke, dirt 
and grease and the application of a 
coat of fresh paint and whitewash. 
A dwelling has a general cleaning 
once in six months, a partial cleaning 
once a week, and a daily tidy touch; 
but the ‘‘House Beautiful” in which 
mind lives has the cleansing process 
going on allthe time. The scrubbing, 
wiping, rinsing process never ceases, 
or when it becomes lax the condition 
called disease occurs, threatening 
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decay and death. Prope food and 
hygienic conditions will make new 
blood of the right sort, and then if 
not polluted by bad habits, the nor- 
mal action of life’s functions will keep 
the system in happy, healthy working 
condition to ripe old age. Early 
death is the result of human error in 
some form; it is premature, and is a 
penalty of violated law, ignorantly or 
otherwise. 





FIG, 71.—THE VEINOUS SYSTEM. 


So completely does the system of 
blood vessels pervade the entire con- 
stitution, for purposes of up-building 
and cleansing, that there is nota place 
as large as a needle’s point on the 
whole surface of the body which will 
not bleed if we prick it with a needle, 
showing that there is a blood vessel 
there. Now if everything else about 
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the body could be disposed of, leav- 
ing the blood vessel system intact, 
we should have before us, ifethe ar- 
teries and the veins were filled with 
blood as in daily life, a complete 
man, formed like the living man; 
even the skin is pervaded by blood 
vessels except the outer cuticle; so 
that the blood vessels would consti- 
tute a man of a blood-red color, and 
shaped exactly and in every feature 
like the man in life and of the same 
size within less than the thickness of 
a sheet of paper; thus, the blood 
vessels are found everywhere, carry- 
ing nutrition and bringing back im- 
purities to be disposed of through 
their proper channels, Thus once in 
five minutes all the blood in the body, 
twelve or thirteen pounds, passes 
through the heart and visits all the 
extreme points. 

We have in a previous chapter 
shown a man of bone and muscle. 
(Fig 62.) We now show two engrav- 
ings which represent imperfectly the 
blood vessels, the arteries and the 


the arteries, veins and lymphatics dis- 
tribute this nutrition, and the result 
is the up-building of the body; hence 
the temperament represented by all 
the vitality-making organs is called 


veins, (Figs. 70 and 71), which if *% 


complete would be shaped exactly like 
a man of bone and muscle, just as 
large, and showing the entire outline 
of organs made up of the blood 
vessels. 


THE LYMPHATIC SYSTEM. 


We show another man in Fig. 72 
made up of the lymphatic system, 
somewhat similar to the arterial and 
veinous systems, and these are small, 
delicate vessels and of whitish color, 
and carry, not the red blood of the 
arteries nor the purple blood of the 
veins, but the white fluid of the lym- 
phatic system. The largest only of 
these lymph vessels are represented 
in Fig. 72, and they, like the arteries, 
enter in microscopic minutia into 
every organ of the body, and have an 
important part to perform in the 
great function of nutrition, This 
lymphatic system, instead of being a 
temperament by itself, properly be- 
longs to the nutritive system. The 
digestive system makes the nutrition; 
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FIG. 72.—THE LYMPHATIC SYST™M. 


the Vital temperament because? it is 


the source of all vitality. The bones 
themselves are fed by this nutritive 
system called the Vital temperament ; 
the muscles are built up by it, the 
nerves are built up by it, and even 
the veins and the arteries themselves 
are nourished and replenished with new 
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material of nutrition which they help 
to manufacture and absorb as health 
and the system require, so that every- 
thing that belongs toa man’s consti- 
tution comes through the Vital tem- 
perament which is made up of the 
factors which we denominate the 
vital organs. 

This temperament used to be di- 
vided; one part was called the San- 
guine temperament, but in that case 
they regarded only the heart, lungs 
and arteries as constituting the San- 
guine temperament; they left the di- 
gestive and lymphatic systems out of 
the question, and called this part of 
the nutritive system the Lymphatic 
temperament. Thus they cut the 
blood-making and blood-distributing 
systems apart, calling them by two 
names as twotemperaments. In Mr. 
Combe’s time it was customary for 
lecturers—and Mr. Combe did it him- 
self—to ridicule the unfortunate peo- 
ple who had a superabundance of the 
digestive system. The Lymphatic 
temperament was a source of joke 
and merriment, and nobody wanted 
to be charged with having that tem- 
perament. In fact, that which they 
called the Lymphatic temperament 
was a partial disease; it was an unbal- 
anced condition in which there was 
more nutrition generated than was 
assimilated and worked into complete 
life power, and thus, a man would be- 
come extra fat and heavy by an extra 
amount of lymph being induced. It 
was like pulling a lamp-wick too 
high, which gives imperfect combus- 
tion, and fills the room with smoke. 

The Vital temperament includes the 
three systems illustrated by Figs. 70, 
71 and 72, and also the organs which 
convert food into blood, which being 
combined, constitute the digestive 
apparatus (Fig. 73). This shows A, 
the heart; B B, the lungs; C, the 
liver; D, the stomach; E, spleen; 
f f f, intestines; m m, kidneys; g, 
bladder. All these organs are en- 
gaged in the processes of preparing 
food for nutrition and cleansing the 
tissues and blood of the impurities 
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and waste material which need to be 
carried outof the system. This tem- 
peramené is distinct from the Motor 
or mechanical system, and also from 
the nervous system, yet both of these 
systems render indispensable aid in 
carrying on the processes of diges- 
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FIG, 73.], THE DIGESTIVEJAPPARATUS. 


tion, from the chewing of the food all 
through the various processes of 
making healthy tissue and life power. 

In the early history of Phrenology 
in this country it was found by lec- 
turers that there was a great misun- 
derstanding on the part of the people 
in regard to the nature of the tem- 
peraments. Since my public career 
of Phrenology commenced in 1839, I 
frequently had this experience before 
an audience. I used the names of the 
temperaments as Mr. Combe always 
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did, recognizing four temperaments, 
named Sanguine, Nervous, Bilious and 
Lymphatic, and I would say of a man 
before an audience, ‘‘ This man has 
the Sanguine temperament.” And 
the man, thinking I meant that he 
was happy.and cheerful, would con- 
tradict, and plainly say that it was 
not so; that he was not. san- 
guine, but inclined to look on 
the dark side, and then I would 
explain that it was not disposition I 
was talking about, but temperamental 
constitution; then another would 
come up for an examination who 
was of the Motive temperament, and 
as we Called that Bilious, I would 
say ‘‘He has astrong Bilious tem- 
perament.” And many times I would 
be contradicted on the spot, and the 
man would say “ You are all wrong 
there; I haven’t had a bilious attack 
for six years.” The people thought 
the Bilious temperament meant a dis- 
eased condition of the liver and the 
bowels, and that the Sanguine tem- 
perament meant that a man had a 
cheerful and _ enthusiastic _ spirit. 
When we found a man who had the 
Mental temperament strongly marked 
we would say: ‘‘ You have a pre- 
dominance of the Nervous tempera- 
ment.” And often a man would 
reply: ‘‘ You are mistaken, I am not 
nervous at all; in fact, the doctor 
always sends for me to assist him in 
surgical operations, because I am 
calm and never nervous.” The Messrs. 
Fowler, coming in conflict, as they 
often did, with this error on the part of 
the public, were led to study the nature 
of the lymphatic system, dropped the 
term Lymphatic as applied to a tem- 
perament, and merged it into and as 
a part of the nutritive system, call- 
ing the combination the Vital tem- 
perament because both systems min- 
ister to vitality. Some still use the 
term Bilious for the Motive tempera- 
ment, thus rendering themselves 
liable to be misunderstood. At all 
events the term Motive applies to the 
bones and the muscles, their functions 
mean motion; and vitality is the re- 
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sult of digestion, circulation and 
assimilation; hence Vital is the true 
name for the nutritive functions. 

The characteristics of the Vital 
temperament are vital warmth, a 
steady and vigorous pulse, abundant 
and complete digestion, good circula- 
tion and assimilation, and therefore 
a tendency to plumpness of figure, a 
ruddy complexion and ardor in feel- 
ing, and ready recuperation for life’s 
work. People who have the Vital 
temperament in excess are generally 
inclined to be fat, and as they become 
advanced in years are liable to get 
heavy and too stout, although they 
are not necessarily lazy, even if they 
are heavy. There are some such 
people who, though too stout, too 
much laden with adipose tissue, are 
yet earnest workers and great drivers; 
they have strength generated by good 
digestion; they, have an abund- 
ance of healthy blood freely dis- 
tributed through all parts of the sys- 
tem, giving life and vitality, and so 
they are cheerful, zealous and hearty. 
Many persons of this temperament 
have too full a development in the 
region of thestomach for their comfort. 
They have also a broad and deep 
chest; they have well rounded limbs 
and full, plump and thick hands. 
The complexion is often florid, the 
eyes blue or gray, the hair light or 
sandy, the cheeks red and the skin 
a peachy white, with abundant per- 
spiration. We are speaking now of 
persons in which this temperament 
predominates, even as extra bone 
and muscle come from a predomi- 
nance of the Motive temperament. 

Lincoln, Calhoun and Jackson, 
having the Motive temperament, 
were slim, tall and bony; Lewis Cass, 
Silas Wright, Levi Woodbury and 
James Buchanan were rounded, heavy 
and plump, full of blood and had the 
Vital temperament ; others, like John 
Randolph and Henry A. Wise, were 
thin, nervous, sensitive and excita- 
ble, had light bones and muscles and 
delicate features. These had the 
Mental temperament in predominance. 
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FIG. 74——-THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 
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ishment, giving ability to manifest 


In this portrait of Lord Salisbury breadth of thought and capacity for 


we have an excellent illustration of 
the Vital temperament. The great size 


great affairs, such as a prime minister 
requires. 


In conjunction with the 


FIG. 74.—MARQUIS OF SALISBURY—THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


of the chest, the fullness of the entire 
person, the large and healthy looking 
face, the stout limbs, plump hands 
and the well nourished appearance of 
the whole system, show ample diges- 
tion and nutrition, abundance of 
blood and a free circulation. His 
large brain is well supplied with nour- 


ample vital power, he had with his 
large brain also a full share of the 
Mental temperament which gives him 
clearness of thought, and with his 
great endurance, the ability to think 
clearly and acutely, and bear the fa- 
tiques incident to his long and eminent 
public career. 
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FIG. 75—-AMELIA E. BARR. a man of vigor and abundant vital 
uke Semeeeioene. power, and he will manifest also _har- 

The portrait of this lady indicates 
a decided predominance of the Vital 
temperament. In the appearance of 
that face, neck and shoulders there 
is evidence of excellent nutrition, 
fullness of life power, abundance of 
blood and of healthy tissue. It will 
be noticed that the features are not 
angular, massive or rugged, but pli- 
able, mobile and expressive. The 
cheek is plump outward from the 
nose and full outward from the 
mouth, and the fullness and plump- 
ness of the neck below the chin indi- 
cates a person who is well nourished, 
whose digestion is excellent and 
whose enjoyment of life is ample. 
The forehead is developed in the 
lower and middle sections rather than 
in the upper part; there is more ten- 
dency to gather knowledge, remem- 
ber it, rehearse it, or reform it, ac- 
cording to her own impressions, than 
a tendency to follow a line of strict, 


logical reasoning; she translates her 
thoughts into feelings and clothes her Gu iht, x Vy, 
ideas with sentiment and emotional 
. . Lif, 


iife. The back head seems to be 
amply developed, indicative of the mony of character, and brilliancy of 
temperament in question, and also _ intellect. 
for great sociability, and especially 
the love for children. Her intellect 
is that of a writer, and her tempera- 
ment and motherly spirit have made 
her an eminent writer for children. 
Every function rejoices in abound- 
ing activity ; the affections are strong 
and responsive; the thoughts quick, 
the emotions genial and smooth, 
making her a sympathetic centre 
wherever she may roam or rest. 
Fig. 76. This boy is a good illus- 
tration of the Vital temperament ;— 
the fullness of the cheeks outward 
from the nose and outward from the 
mouth show breathing power and di- 
gestion, and the fullness and strength 
of the chin indicates good circulation 
and quality of constitution, fibre and 
disposition are a good contrast to Fig. FIG. 76.—VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 
69, and rightly trained he will make FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ROCKWOOD. 
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FIG, 77—MR. R 


This gentleman, who came to us in 
the ordinary way of business, kindly 
consented, at our request, to have his 
picture taken for publication. He is 


a good specimen of the Vital temper- 
ament; his weight is 245 pounds. 


FIG. 77—MR. R—VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The relatively small and delicate feat- 
ures, as compared with the size of 
the body, the fullness of. the percep- 
tive organs, and the largeness of his 
back head, which, however, does not 
appear in the engraving, all show the 
Vital temperament, and also a strong 
resemblance to the mother, and from 
her he derives the comparatively nar- 
row shoulders. His arms are very 
large at the shoulders and taper off, 
showing a comparatively small wrist 
and hand, and fora man standing five 
feet ten inches high his arms are 
short. The reader will observe the 
broadness of the hips and the large- 
ness of the thighs and the fullness 
of the abdominal region; he had 


a large digestive apparatus and 
made an abundance of blood, and he 
is strong, earnest and active for a 
heavy man; his feet are small, and 
we found by measurement that the 


FIG. 78—MASTER H. T. 


thigh measured twenty-seven inches; 
we rarely find an organization to show 
a finer nutritive and digestive appara- 
tus, and the ability to convert food 
into life power more readily and 
abundantly. Then his head is large, 
and he can make steam as fast as he 
needs to use it. From the knee to the 
waist it will be seen how ample the 
development is, and that indicates 
largely where he got the last forty- 
five pounds. 


FIG, 78 H,.T.—VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


Shows a boy thirteen years of age. 
He is heavy in the region of the 
waist and below it, his legs are large 
and taper rapidly, his hand is deli 
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cate, and his features are also deli- 
cate, contrasting sharply with Fig. 
69. The chest is full, but not prom- 
inent, and below the waist he is full, 
well rounded and stout. He weighed 
135 pounds, and that is a heavy 
weight for a boy thirteen years old. 


BALANCE OF TEMPERAMENT, 


Some are evenly balanced in tem- 
perament. Washington was supposed 
to be evenly balanced. We think 
Chauncey M. Depew has a pretty fair 
representation of the three tempera- 
ments. General Lee was well repre- 
sented in all the temperaments. Mr. 
Beecher had a fair balance, with per- 
haps a little surplus of the Vital, 
which made him stout in his later 
years. Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs is a good 
specimen of Harmonious tempera- 
ment, as his portrait elsewhere repre- 
sents. His head is large, his face 
plump and full and his body was just 
full enough to be grand at sixty years 
of age. Rev. Dr. Cuyler is thin and 
wiry; the Motive Mental tempera- 
meni prevails in him, and the Mental 
Motive is more conspicuous in Mr. 
Talmage, though his complexion 
favors the Vital. 

In the examination of persons in 
respect to character, constitution and 
temperament, it iscomparatively easy 
to recognize the Motive temperament 
in the large bones, strong hair, in the 
dark complexion and in the fullness 
and hardness of the muscles. The 
Vital temperament generally has depth 
of chest and a good development of 
the shoulders and a rounded fullness of 
the abdominal region (see Figs. 74,75, 
76, 77, 78), with ample fullness and 
largeness of the limbs and plumpness 
of the face and hands. There is, 
however, aspecial method of estimat- 
ing the development and healthy con- 
dition of the lungs and of the digest- 
ive system and also of the circulatory 
system by the form of the face of the 
person. 

THE BREATHING POWER. 


A large and healthy condition of 
the lungs will generally be found with 
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a strong development of the malar 
bones, or a frontal prominence and 
width of the cheek bones outward 
from the nose, and if there is an 
abundance of good, healthy flesh on 
every part of these bones we expect 
to find large and vigorous lungs, and 
where that section of the face is broad 
and strong, we generally find a large 
chest, capacious and healthy lungs. 
No matter if the man is tall and slim, 
if that part of the face is well filled 
out he will have a good development 
of the lungs, though there may not be 
an ounce of fat on him, and, like the 
large-chested, slim-built greyhound, 
he breathes deeply and abundantly 
and he is not short-winded. When 
consumption or any diseased condition 
of the lungs invades the system, it 
produces a feverish expression of the 
face outward from the nose, the hectic 
flush, as it is called, appears thereon, 
and as the disease advances that part 
of the face becomes wan and pale and 
thin, the cheek bones show plainly 
and the eyes look glassy, glaring and 
cavernous. I have seen the late Dr. 
Dods, in magnetizing a person, put 
his fingers on that part of the face 
and nearly stop the man’s breath; 
he would not say anything, but the 
man would soon pant for breath. 
Writers on magnetic and physiological 
subjects, some yearsago, used to talk 
about the poles of the lungs being rep- 
resented in the malar part of the face, 
and they also spoke about the poles of 
the stomach having relation to the 
middle side sections of the face out- 
ward from the mouth. " 


DIGESTIVE POWER. 


Anybody can observe that those 
who have good digestion are apt to 
be plump in the cheek outward from 
the mouth, sometimes unpleasantly 
so. Young persons who have healthy 
digestion and good, wholesome food 
are fat and full in the cheeks. 

It may not have escaped the ob- 
servation of nearly every reader, 
especially mothers, that when a child 
is troubled in the Summer with a dis- 
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turbed condition of the digestive ap- 
paratus, he falls away in that spot; 
the middle of his face, called the 
cheek, gets hollow and thin, and that 
part looks pale; and when a person 
is nauseated he looks white about the 
mouth, and the part of the cheek that 
should be fresh or red looks white. 
People have a contemptuous expres- 
sion, ‘‘He looked white about the 
gills,” when he was seasick or nau- 
seated by the sight of blood or his 
stomach was ‘‘ turned” by something 
else. Dr. J. B. Dods would place his 
fingers and thumb on the sides of the 
face at the poles of the stomach and 
the robust man would at once turn 
pale and become deathly sick at the 
stomach. 

Now, to come back to the child, let 
him be cured of this Summer trouble, 
and in four or five days he seems to 
be as plump in the cheeks as he ever 
was, and no other part ot his body 
has fallen away; his legs and arms 
seem as plump as before, but during 
his short sickness his cheeks fall in, 
and as soon as the stomach trouble is 
ended his cheeks fill out again and he 
is healthy and happy as ever. His 
loss of flesh was chiefly onthe cheek. 
People are often astonished when we 
charge them with being troubled 
with dyspepsia; they confess the fact, 
but wonder how we know it, but it 
will be readily shown in a thousand 
photographs that might be presented ; 
so this sign of poor digestion is 
manifest and easily discerned. 


THE CIRCULATION, 


or the strength and activity of the 
heart and the integrity of the circu- 
latory system, are indicated by the 
fullness, length, breadth and strength 
of the chin, and to use the old 
phrase, the poles of the heart are 
represented in the chin. I think a 
Phrenologist would recognize, in 
looking over the faces of a thousand 
men in regimental line, every man 
who is especially liable to a disturbed 
action of the heart, as well as every 
one who was stern, staunch and 
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steady in that respect. The same, 
also, as to the breathing and digest- 
ive power. We sometimes say of a 
person under our hands, “ Your circu- 
lation is perfect and strong, you are 
likely to hold on to life to a good old 


FIG. 79——LARGE CHIN, HEART STRONG ; 
CHEEK FULL, DIGESTION GOOD. 


age; if your stomach does not break 
down, your heart will do its work 
with steady vigor and strength until 
all the other functions of the system 
are exhausted.” And to another per- 
son we will say, ‘‘ Your circulation is 
not naturally good and strong, there- 
fore you should avoid the use of 
articles that are by their nature cal- 
culated to disturb the action of the 
heart, or the nerves which operate 
the heart.” 

Tobacco, coffee and spices induce 
a disturbed action of the heart, and I 
suppose that thousands of men and 
women have been benefited and 
saved by giving up those habits re- 
lating to the use of coffee, tobacco 
and spices through my professional 
advice, and there were some notable 
cases where the patients had a dis- 
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eased condition of the heart or of its 
functions, and afterwards perfectly re- 
covered from the trouble by avoiding 
those articles which it was supposed 
produced the disturbance. More than 
fifty years ago I had an attack of dis- 
turbed action of the heart and I sent 
for a physician in the middle of the 
night, and when he came and felt of 
the pulse and studied the action of 
the heart, he said: ‘‘Do you use cof- 
fee?” ‘‘Yes,” I said. ‘‘You had 
better stop it,” he replied. ‘Do you 
use tobacco?” ‘‘Yes,” Isaid. ‘‘You 
had better stop that, too, for if you 
do not, your heart will stop some time 
and you cannot start it again.” I 
dropped coffee and tobacco, and I 
have had no trouble with the heart for 
half a century. 


It may be said within the field of § 


safety that three-fourths of the peo- 
ple who die suddenly of heart trouble, 
or heart failure, to use the popular 
term, will be found to have been hab- 
itual users of coffee, spices or to- 
bacco, and sometimes of all three. 

On the 31st of January, 1891, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Win- 
dom, as will be remembered by not a 
few people, died at the close of a 
great speech he had made before the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. 
Of course it was an exciting position, 
but he had been Senator, and was not 
afraid of the presence of men of cal- 
ibre and knowledge, and, being an 
excellent financier, he was looked up 
to by the distinguished company he 
was addressing, which well knew how 
to appreciate him. He went through 
the speech grandly, but before the 


applause was ended which followed, 


his last sentence he fell prostrate 
with heart failure, and the newspapers 
innocently said that ‘‘he had taken 
a cigar out of his pocket ready to 
light and that it was in his fingers in 
death.” He might have lived twenty 
years longer and have continued his 
usefulness if he had avoided that 
habit, and seven years before his 
death I frequently predicted that he 
would probably die in that way, just 


by looking at his photograph; and 
let any one look at his picture on the 


80—DIGESTION POOR, CHEEKS 
HOLLOW ; CIRCULATION FAIR, 


FIG, 


FIG, 8I—D. G MITCHEL, VITAL- 
TEMPERAMENT BALANCED. BREATH- 
ING, DIGESTION AND CIRCULATION 

GOOD. 
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national bank note! He was a mag- 
nificent looking man, but his chin 
was small, and his heart was the one 
weak part of his system. We have 
twenty millions of people, men and 


FIG. 82—GEN. ABRAHAM DALLY, 
AGE 93. 

He was a soldier of the war of 1812. In 1889 he 
appeared in his uniform at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion, and was seated with President Harrison on the 
grand stand at M :dison Square, New York. His face 
shows the integritv of Breathing Power, Digestion 
and Circulation. Hence his long life. 
boys, in this country who are smokers, 
and they are all candidates for such 
an end, and some will perhaps reach 
it before long; then the coffee drink- 
ers and those who use spices heavily 
are liable to the same trouble. 

A neighbor of mine had a bright 
little girl of nine years, and one day 
she had convulsions. A doctor was 
hastily sent for half a mile away, and 
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when he came he questioned the 

family as to what she had been eat- 

ing, for he surmised that there was 

some trouble with the stomach, and 

he managed between times to get an 
emetic down her throat. She 
then threw up a large quantity 
of nutmeg. She had been to 
the nutmeg grater and eaten 
all the little ungrateable pieces, 
and so she had taken perhaps 
the value of an entire nutmeg, 
and when she threw it up the 
whole house was filled with its 
odor, and it covered the floor, 
looking like Indian meal. Then 
the doctor said: ‘‘ Now she 
will be all right.” And so 
she was. 

A medical friend of mine 
had a patient, a young man 
who had recently gone as clerk 
into a village store where he 
could have opportunity to eat 
all the cinnamon and cloves he 
wanted. So he was nibbling 
at something of the sort all 
the time; but he soon began 
to have trouble with his heart 
and he went to the doctor, 
who, smelling the odor of 
spices, asked him whether he 
ever eat any, and he replied: 
‘** Oh, yes, I eat spices all the 
time.’ And the doctor told 
him that was the cause of his 
trouble, fand advised him to 
quit their use entirely, and he 

soon got quite over the difficulty. 
But there are some people who tell 
me they do not care, they like cer- 
tain things, and they are going to 
enjoy life whether they live five in- 
stead of fifty years longer or not; 
but the use of these articles is founded 
not on a natural want but purely on 
habit. A man has an uneasy feeling, 
craves something, and indulges him- 
self; then his system gets used to it, 
and his desire for it grows, and all 
these unnatural, artificial things, 
tobacco, alcohol, spices and coffee, 
have an evil effect on the nervous 
system, Animals generally by in- 
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stinct evade them. We learn grad- Mrs. Garfield had a harmonious 
ually, little by little, to use them, temperament, fine quality, and a good 
until a habit is formed, which education. Her husband dying left 
craves the accustomed indulgence, her with four children, James A., 
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FIG, 83—MRS. ELIZA GARFIELD, MOTHER OF THE PRESIDENT, AGED 80. 


THE FACE CARRIES THE BEAUTY OF A HARMONIOUS VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


and we become its slaves. A sys- the future president being a babe. 
tematic, gradual lessening of the Her slim resources consisted of a log 
amount used will enable any person house and a farm in the forest half 
to go out of the habit as he acquired cleared. She had a hard time in raising 
it, and perfect freedom from the de- and educating them. Her fine intellect 
sire for it will be reached inafew planned well; her industry and econ- 
months. The veriest slave of alco- omy made her the master of her con- 
hol, tobacco, opium, arsenic, tea, dition. Her face was marked by the 
coffee or spices, by lessening the signs of Breathing, Digestion and 
amount used by a constant and sys- Circulation, and was beautiful and 
tematic rule, will save his health and winsome even in old age. Our 
utterly conquer the habit and the ac-_ pioneer, patriotic and pious mothers, 
quired desire. **God bless them every one, 





SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


JOHN REDMAN COXE, M. D. 


R. COXE was one of the very 
early advocates and disciples 

of Phrenology in America, and, in 
1822 read before the Phrenological 
Society, of Philadelphia, an essay, en- 
titled ‘‘ Remarks on Phrenology, in 
its Connection with the Soul; and as 
to the Existence of a Soul in Brutes.” 
This lecture was delivered in the 
same year that Dr. Caldwell, of Ken- 
tucky, gave his first course of lec- 
tures on Phrenology to his class in 
Transylvania University, as well as 
the year of the formation of the 
Phrenological Society of Philadel- 
phia, organized by Dr. John Bell, 
who was made its first president, 
and when to declare one’s self a be- 
liever in this science was to make 


himself liable to ostracism, obloquy 
and misrepresentation, loss of pat- 


ronage and friends. 


At the conclusion of his lecture Dr. Coxe 
said: ‘*I must remark, that so far from 
the science of Phrenology being a newly 
discovered one, it is, on the contrary, 
one of the most ancient. I have.in my 
possession a very curious old quarto vol- 
ume, printed in 1508, entitled ‘ Margarita 
Philosophica,’ a kind of encyclopedia, em- 
bracing in question and answer, between 
the master and his pupil, every science of 
the day, from the letters in the horn book 
up to theology and metaphysics. Among 
the singular engravings, with which it 
abounds, is one of a human head or skull, 
on which are regularly depicted by metes 
and boundaries, the then acknowledged 
faculties of the mind, in their respective 
localities, with a precision not unworthy of 
Gall or Spurzheim. Well did Solomon de- 
clare that there is ‘ Nothing new under the 
sun.” Doubtless the science of Phrenology 
existed in the distant epoch of the Jewish 
monarch, although its principles had not 
been fully elucidated. It is, however, per- 
fectly demonstrable, that neither before 
nor since the time of Solomon have the 
organs of amativeness and of philoprogeni- 
tiveness exhibited a stronger development 
than in his brain; for .we have Scriptural 
assurance that this illustrious and wisest 
of monarchs had no less than seven hun- 
dred wives and three hundred concubines!* 





*Could the numeration of Bible days be like ours? 
There must be some mistake. 


SILAS 0, GLEASON, M. D. 


His conscience on these points must have 
had but a feeble development! 

** About a century after the work above 
mentioned appeared a treatise by J. Heur- 
nius a medical writer of very superior 
merit, entitled ‘ De morbis qui in Singulis 
partibus humani capit s insideri consueverunt,’ 
At ch., 10, p. 100 of his work, speaking of 
phrenitis and its various forms, he says 
‘ Secundo differunt phreniti, de loco affecto: 
nam vel totum cerebrum, vel ejus pars occupiata 
est si pons cerebri, ea erit antica, postica, vel 
media. Scio hic disputari, utrum principes 
Sacultates capitis, sedes in cerebro habeant var- 
tas, necne, etc.; from which it is evident 
that the doctrine of localities was then a 
subject of discussion. 

‘**It is, however, so rational, that it can 
scarcely be a source of wonder to find that 
even centuries before that period the same 
opinion had met with supporters. Accord- 
ingly we learn that Galen (the most re- 
nowned of the medical profession in any 
age, either ancient or modern), who flour- 
ished about 200 years after our Saviour, had 
promulgated and sustained a similar doc- 
trine. Heurnius refers us in proof of this, 
to Aph: 27 of 1st Prorrhetics; and to his 4th 
book, De Locis A ffectis, in which he says,that 
when the brain is affected, ‘ Apud anticos 
ventres suos laedi imaginationem: sin illi med- 
ios secum ventriculos trahant, perverti et cogi- 
tationem.’ 

‘*He elsewhere inquires why phrenitis 
has such varied symptoms; and why, at 
one time, the imagination, at another, 
thought or memory, shall be defective? 
‘ Hoc evenit (says he) ex humoris raptu ab 
una in aliam cerebri partem,; itague hoc pieri 
et variarum cerebri mansiorum irritatione, 
et alteratione praegrandi, unde successiva 
opera * * * id est facultatum apprehen- 
dendi, judicandi, et memorandi.’ Further on 
we find,‘ Si principes facultates quae in cerebro 
habitant, arias mansiones occupant, igitur 
unus idemque homo poteril ingeniosus esse, 
vigue imaginandi excellere, et etiam memo- 
randi potentia alias ante-ire; at plerumque 
ingeniost immemores sunt: guin non raro 
memoria validé exsplendescente, torpescit imag- 
inatio,’ etc. And in Galeni de Hippoc: et 
Plat: decretis, Lib. 5, ch. 4, we find the fol- 
lowing : ‘Vegue in una tantum animae parte, 
neque in una facultate et judicia et effectus ex- 
istere, ut Chrysippus sentit; sed, plures esse 
diversasque genere tum facultates, tum partes.’ 

‘*We need not quote further, although 
we might abundantly, for the writings of 
Galen prove the subject to have been a fa- 
vorite with him. It wanted merely a name 
to establish its scientific standing ; and I 
have merely adduced the above few facts to 
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prove that Phrenology is not now for the 
first time illustrated, but that it reaches 
back through sixteen centuries, if not tothe 
time of Hippocrates, who lived nearly 400 
years before Galen. I have now completed 
the object I had in view, of maintaining 
the firm belief I have long had of the truth 
of the great outlines and fundamental 
principles of Phrenology, a belief un- 
alloyed, I trust, by any slavish attachment 
to the vagaries to which it may have given 
rise. It is a science which, though of long 
standing, as I have demonstrated, is never- 
theless still in its intancy, and will prob- 
ably so continue until augmented elucida- 
tion shall have established a chain of facts 
so powerful as to enforce a general opinion 
that, so far from its consideration leading 
to infidelity or atheism, as many have 
affirmed, on the contrary it tends to mag- 
nify the power of the Deity in the mani- 
festation of that partof His works, that is, to 
survive ‘the wreck of matter and the crush 
of worlds!” 

This lecture of Dr. Coxe was not 
published in book form in connection 
with that entitled ‘‘ Considerations on 
the Recognition.of Departed Friends 
in Another State of Existence—‘ and 
whether in that state they have, or 
have not, cognizance of the affairs 
and transactions of this world, to- 
gether with the probable influence on 
their happiness, should such be the 
case;’” and one ‘‘ On the Descent of 
Jesus Christ into Hell, as an Article 
of Belief of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church—‘ with an attempt to show 
that it cannot be proved from the 
Sacred Scriptures,’” until 1845, 
twenty-three years after it was de- 
livered. Feeling that an explanation 
was due to his readers for the length 
of time passed between its first de- 
livery and its appearance in book 
form he prefaces it with the follow- 
ing explanation: ‘‘The following 
essay is not given to the public at 
this late date from its delivery 
before the Phrenological Society, 
when the subject was comparatively 
unknown here, and almost universally 
derided, with any view of affording 
instruction in the science; for since 
that time, by the learned lectures and 
writings of Dr. Combe and others, its 
value has become properly appreci- 
ated. It is chiefly intended to point 
out that few sciences are of anterior 


standing; and that long before Gall 
and Spurzheim undertook to maintain 
its rightful claim to rank among 
them, it had received a very extensive 
consideration among medical and 
other writers, of which the facts here- 
in adduced will be deemed sufficient 
proof.” 

Dr. Gall, the discoverer of the 
science, began making observations of 
peculiar characteristics with peculiar 
formations of heads and faces when 
but nine years of age, and not old 
enough to know what the Ancient 
Sages had said or taught on these 
subjects, and it is to Azs discoveries 
and teachings that we are indebted for. 
the present status of knowledge of 
Phrenology and the blessings it con- 
fers on mankind. We should also be 
thankful to Dr. Coxe and others who 
have made researches in the philoso- 
phies and writings of the Ancients in 
the same direction, and imparted to 
the world the results of those re- 
searches. 

In an early volume of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL was announced 
substantially the same facts, but the 
name ‘‘ Phrenology”’ was given to the 
science (during the life of Gall if the 
writer be not mistaken) by a Dr. 
Forster, of Great Britain, while Dr. 
Spurzheim was lecturing there. 

We hope to have further particulars 
regarding Dr. Coxe in a future num- 
ber of the JOURNAL. 


DR. SILAS O. GLEASON 


was born in Colerain, Franklin County, 
Mass., Nov. 3, 1818. When in hissixth 
year his family moved into the small 
mountain town of Winhall, Benning- 
ton County, Vermont, wiere he was 
brought up on a farm, getting about 
twelve weeks of school in each year, 
till eighteen years of age; he then 
attended one term at an academy. 
After this time he taught school in 
Winter and worked on the farm the 
rest of the year, until he was twenty- 
one years old. About the year 1835 
he borrowed Combe’s ‘‘ Constitution 
of Man” from a neighbor, read it 
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with intense interest, as it opened to 
him a new world of thought. Then 
came Gall and Spurzheim on Phren- 
ology, which gave him another send- 
off into the thinking world. To the 


SILAS. O. 


authors of these works he feels that 
he owes very much. Later came 
Fowler and Wells ; from the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL he obtained much 
solid instruction and useful informa- 
tion in many directions. He says, 


inspiration—a 
Having to 


‘“*TIt was to me an 
teacher of real value.” 


provide himself with the funds to go 
on with his education, he took phren- 
ology as a study, and lectured on the 


GLEASON, M. D. 


same for two years, 1840-42, find- 
ing both pleasure and profit therein, 
and securing funds thereby for the 
further pursuit of study. These stud- 
ies determined him to make the pro- 
fession of medicine his life-work. 
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In the study of medicine he was a 
classmate of Joel Shew, M. D., who 
was the first practitioner of ‘‘ water 
cure” in New York city. 

For one year Dr. Gleason tried the 
drug practice with as good success as 
any neighboring doctor, but his ex- 
pectations of the healing power of 
drugs were not realized. He then 
traveled and lectured on anatomy 
and physiology, using a French 
manikin and the human skeleton, with 
drawings, etc., in illustration. He 
thereby became conversant with dis- 
ease under almost every variety and 
form, treated with medicines of every 
character which human ingenuity 
could devise. He became satisfied 
that the public demanded and needed 
something else to relieve them of the 
maladies to which they were subject. 
In 1846 he opened a watercure estab- 
lishment at Greenwood Spring, a 
beautiful situation on a hillside over- 
looking the village of Cuba, N. Y. 
Many patients were here treated, and 
broken down constitutions restored 
to health and vigor by pure air and 
the judicious use of pure water, under 
Dr. Gleason’s care. He has always 
since then been most enthusiastic in 
his advocacy of the watercure treat- 
ment. In writing to the lWatercure 
Journal in 1846 he said: 

‘* The age in which we live is one more 
pregnant with interest to the eye of the 
philosopher and philanthropist than any 
previous epoch in the history of the 
world. More important features are be- 
ing presented than those which charac- 
terized the French Revolution or the 
active days of Martin Luther. Diffusion 
of knowledge and free thinking are two 
prominent characteristics of the age. Lit- 
erature is not confined to the few, but is 
within the reach of all. Science carries 
her blazing torch into the glens and vales, 
and fears not to scale the rugged moun- 
tain side, wherever the farmer drives his 
team afield, or the sound of the mechanic’s 
hammer and saw is heard, there are found 
hose whose minds are cultivated and en- 





larged, whose powers are expanding like 
the fragrant rose. It requires no prophetic 
eye to foresee the result of such a general 
diffusion of knowledge. The masses will 
think and act for themselves. 

‘There is a dignity and self-reliance in 
this age truly noble, bespeaking the utility 
of science in enlightening and improving 
the mind. Such, then,is our ipteresting age, 
and in such an era comes forth the water- 
cure, robed in symplicity and power; it 
comes to meet the demands of the present 
age; it comes when the keenest eyes are 
watching; the necessities of the world 
demand it. It is the province of the physi- 
cian to use remedial agents in such a man- 
ner as to arouse the powers of life, and call 
into requisition all the dormant energies of 
mind and body. Such is the emphatic 
language of the hydropathic treatment 
Heretofore, invalids have been allowed to 
assume attitudes of ease—to be smothered 
by bed-clothes and close confined air—to 
lounge and smoke in the shade; but such 
a course is now deprecated. Good health 
and cheerful spirits never did and never 
will remain with the fretful and indolent. 
Action is inscribed upon the human consti- 
tution in characters as visible as the sun- 
beams upon the mountain-top on a bright 
summer's morn.” 


In the earlier years of Dr. Gleason’s 
career he was noted for his energy 
and great perseverance. Many ob- 
stinate and apparently hopeless cases 
passed through his hands. We have 
in mind one remarkable case of J. C. 
Jackson, who was restored to health 
from the border land of death. Dr. 
Gleason would not give up working 
over the man, and inthe end con- 
quered. 

After forty-seven years’ labor in the 
cause of hygienic medical practice, 
Dr. Gleason writes from ‘‘ The Glea- 
son Sanitarium, Elmira, N. Y.,” his 
present home, ‘“‘ My phrenological 
studies in early life have made me an 
independent thinker, and I can truly 
say that phrenology has been a great 
factor in my life.” 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


*The accompanying likeness of Dr. Glea- 
son is from an excellent photograph taken 
at about seventy years of age. 





APPROBATIVENESS. 


S the old mental philosophers de- 
dended chiefly upon the method 

of introspection in their study of the 
mind, they were led to differ with 
one another not only as to the nature 
and number of the inherent elements 
of the mental constitution, but in 
some instances, even as to whether 
there were primary faculties at all in 
the sense we now attach to that term. 
However, the desire for approbation 
has always been so conspicuous, not 
to say obtrusive, among the pheno- 
mena of human nature, that it has 
been recognized by the metaphysi- 
cians of nearly every school. Still, 
none of the old introspectionists ever 
succeeded in defining it or describing 
either its primary or combined mani- 
festations with the precision and 


accuracy shown by the phrenologists. 
It is also interesting to note that the 
old philosophers usually emphasized 


its extreme or heroic manifestations, 
just as Dr. Gall did in his first account 
of Destructiveness and AcquiSitive- 
ness, which he was disposed to des- 
ignate as the propensities to kill and 
steal. This was natural enough, as 
his attention was first called to these 
faculties in murderers and thieves. 
In much the same manner, from the 
observation of inordinate ambition in 
such extraordinary characters as 
Alexander, Caesar, Richelieu, and 
Napoleon, it was quite as natural for 
the advocates of the old doctrine to 
consider the extravagant side of Ap- 
probativeness rather than its normal 
action. 

The ‘‘desire of esteem” is the 
name given to this faculty by Reid 
and Stewart, while Dr. Thomas 
Brown treats of it under the title of 
‘*desire of glory.” Dr. Brown, who 
was one of the most eloquent, bril- 
liant, and learned writers of the old 
school, shows his appreciation of the 
profound influence and importance of 
this feeling by referring to it as “that 
passion, to the infinity of whose view 


the narrow circle which contains all 
the objects of our affection, is scarcely 
a point; which connects us with every 
human being that exists; and not with 
these only, but also with every human 
being that is to exist in the long suc- 
cession of ages.” 

Among the contemporaries of Gall, 
with the exception of Lavater, there 
was scarcely a reference to any rela- 
tion between this psychical quality 
and any particular portion of the phy- 
sical organization. There was no 
attempt to associate it with any of the 
viscera or fluids of the body as the 
ancients were accustomed to do in 
their speculations regarding most of 
the human passions and desires, and 
the first light of any value thrown 
upon this branch of the subject is 
afforded by the great founder of 
phrenology. 

Dr. Gall had already discovered 
Self-esteem and its location in the 
brain, when during a visit to a certain 
asylum, he saw a patient said to be 
insane from pride. Accordingly, he 
expected to find a considerable devel- 
opment of Self-esteem in the median 
line of the vertex, and was nota little 
embarrassed to observe a great de- 
pression at that point. However, the 
head expanded very greatly on each 
side of the place allotted to Self- 
esteem, and after studying the actions 
of the woman for a short time, it was 
very clear that, while she made great 
pretensions to importance, dignity, 
and authority, there wasa singular ab- 
sence of these qualities in her manner. 
While assuming the title of queen of 
France, instead of quietly expecting 
people to pay her homage as a 
matter of course, she sought by the 
most obsequious expressions and ges- 
tures to win admiration and inspire 
confidence in her extraordinary 
claims. From this time forward, Gall 
had no trouble in distinguishing 
between Self-esteem and Love of 
Approbation. 
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The seat of this faculty is in the 
lower margin of the superior parietal 
lobule of the brain, and when greatly 
developed produces breadth and ful- 
ness at the upper and posterior por- 
tions of the cranium which, if the 
head were a cube, would be called the 
corners. 

In estimating the strength of this 
sentiment, it is very important to 


MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 
APPROBATIVENESS LARGE, WITH HIGH 
MORAL DEVELOPMENT. 


keep in mind the temperament and 
the influence. of the other mental 
powers. Especially is this true as to 
the direction in which the desire for 
approval will be displayed. When 
Conscientiousness, Firmness, Self- 
esteem, Continuity, and Cautiousness 
are all deficient, as is sometimes the 
case, the whole upper backhead will 
be lowered so that Approbativeness 
may be large and yet present a very 
different appearance from the con- 
figuration accompanying a large en- 
dowment of the organs mentioned 
above. Of course, one should never 
look for a prujection or peak rising 
from the surface of the skull like the 
pyramids on the plains of Egypt, 
but in the case here supposed, it will 


be necessary to do more than simply 
consider the distance from the ear. 
Again, it should be remembered that 
when Approbativeness is in reality 
only moderate in the brain, if not 
offset by a sense of duty, prudence, 
forethought, or a thorough discipline 
of the character, it will produce an 
amount of selfishness and offensive 
vanity, quite surprising and _per- 
plexing to one who does not study 
the combinations. 

In judging the direction of the 
manifestation, or in other words, the 
particular thing for which an _ indi- 
vidual is especially anxious for ap- 

plause, the rule is simply to 
observe the other elements of 
mind which are strongest or 
best adapted for display. If 
the moral faculties are su- 
preme, there will be sensitive- 
ness on the subject of duty, 
and a keen desire to be es- 
teemed for honesty and right 
conduct. If at the same time 
Acquisitiveness should be 
small, a reputation for impe- 
cuniosity would cause but 
little distress. On the other 
hand, if the moral faculties 
are weak, the possession of 
wealth might be a source of vanity for 
the sake of the power it confers, with 
Acquisitiveness either large or small. 

The painter is likely to be vain of 
his pictures; the poet of his verses; 
the actor of his mimicry; the singer 
of his voice; the hunter of his game; 
the warrior of his battles; the scholar 
of his intellectual treasures, and thus 
of every calling and condition in all 
ages and all climes. 

Another reason for the remarkable 
influence exerted by the love of 
praise may be found in the circum- 
stance that it acts in connection with 
a larger number of confederate facul- 
ties than almost any other. As an 
illustration of this, let us suppose 
that a man with large Approbative- 
ness secretly writes an elaborate book. 
He frames a new and startling theory, 
gathers the evidence to support it, and 
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weaves it together with the utmost 
care. He devotes many years to the 
work, while separated from his family, 
so that the success of the undertak- 
ing is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. He conceives and executes 
the whole plan without consulting 
his friends, and after the book is 
published, he is showered with con- 
gratulations and compliments which 


GAMBETTA—APPROBATIVENESS LARGE 


afford himintense pleasure. But if we 
look into his feelings we shall see that 
many other faculties besides the love 
of praise are agreeably excited by the 
expressions of approval. He has spent 
the most of his money, and his Acquisi- 
tiveness is gratified to be reminded 
that the book is worth much more 
than it cost, and is likely to have an 
enormous sale. His Cautiousness, 
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which until now had troubled his 
imagination with anxious fears and 
doubts, is entirely relieved. His 
Conscientiousness, which had not been 
satisfied as to his moral right to make 
such an investment, is now put at 
ease. He begins to anticipate the 
numerous advantages which his fam- 
ily will derive from the new source of 
income; and the prospect of a domes- 
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» WITH LOW MORAL DEVELOPMENT. 


tic reunion which so long seemed im- 
possible, suddenly fills his heart with 
the most delightful emotions. Now 
all this torrent of happiness may be 
awakened perhaps by a single com- 
plimentary remark or word of indorse- 
ment received from the publisher who 
examines the manuscript, or from the 
first critic who reads the book. The 
word of praise has appealed not only 
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to Approbativeness, it has also kin- 
dled Hope. It has offered encour- 
agement to new endeavor. In short, 
it has stimulated the whole mind, 
and if we consider all this complex 
action, we need not wonder at the 
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may be pleased by the reputation of 


being the greatest eater and drinker 
or the best fighter.. It is one of the 
most powerful motives in society. 
° . ° ” It favors in- 
dustry, but also introduces luxury; 


BACTERIOLOGIST. 


APPROBATIVENESS MODERATE, 


mighty influence of flattery in all de- 
partments of life. 
Spurzheim says of the love of appro- 


bation: ‘‘Ambition is the distin- 
guishing epithet of its agency if its 
object be of great importance; vanity, 
if claim be laid to distinction on the 
score of trifles. ° ” * a 
Combined with the lower feelings it 


it produces polite manners, but makes 
us slaves of fashion, and is the mor- 
tal enemy of personal liberty. Na- 
tions who possess it in an eminent 
degree are scarcely fit for a free 
government. The number of those 
who wish to distinguish themselves 
only by talent and virtue is small.” 
EpGar‘C. BEa.L, M. D. 


[Zo be Continued] 





PRACTICAL INTERESTS 


HERE are thousands of things 
waiting to be done in the world 

and thousands of persons are needed 
to do them. Of course the things can 
remain undone—most of them will, at 
any rate, for a long time to come— 
but the loss thereby suffered by so- 
ciety will be something which no 
mere figures can calculate. But if any 
of these necessary things are done at 
all, it must be by the men and women 
of coming generations, the boys and 
girls of to-day. Granting this propo- 
sition, the inference is obvious that 
their interest in these matters must 
be aroused and secured before ‘‘ the 
cares of the world and the deceitful- 
ness of riches 


” depress the spirit and 
corrupt the heart. 

There are certain things in our ma- 
terial existence which can be counted, 
weighed and measured, but, as arule, 
they belong to the least valuable of 


our possessions. Moraland spiritual 
influence is impalpable and imponder- 
able, and a full estimate of its value 
it is impossible to obtain; but we may 
be sure that we are in no danger of 
exaggerating its extent or its benefi- 
cence. The preservation and planting 
of trees, which has received so great 
an impetus in our country during the 
past few years, is by no means a 
purely physical benefit to the com- 
munity, even granting the delight of 
the eye in their beauty and the enjoy- 
ment by man and beast of their 
welcome shade. One of our sweet 
singers has truly told us that ‘‘he 
who plants a tree plants a hope, plants 
a joy, plants peace,” and shows also 
in what way these effects flow from 
the leafy fountains. The love of the 
beautiful, interest in plant life, in 


FOR CHILDREN. 


form, in color, in growth; considera- 
tion for the comfort and enjoyment 
of others; necessary self-sacrifice in 
some cases,—all these have been the 
outgrowth of the children’s awakened 
interest in trees, and the spiritual in- 
fluence and development is worth a 
thousand times more than all the sap- 
lings planted ina twelvemonth. The 
instinct which leads the child to pro- 
tect this feeble growth, to watch over 
and closely observe the beautiful de- 
velopment, is very largely an ethical 
one, softening, refining, and uplifting 
the nature. The Gospel of Tree as 
it has been preached and practiced 
during the past few years has made a 
new holy scripture for the sons of 
men. 

The wholesale destruction of birds, 
whose beaks, wings, and plumage 
have all been displayed upon the hats 
and bonnets of civilization, is a source 
of great distress to those who are 
fond of these beautiful creatures and 
anxious that they should have a 
chance for their natural enjoyment of 
existence. A strong effort has been 
made to create a public sentiment 
which shall protect these little lives 
and make women unwilling to deco- 
rate their heads with the dismembered 
bodies of slaughtered creatures. But 
the movement makes slow progress. 
The society woman who above all 
others would have influence in this 
direction, is the one who of all others 
delights most in variety of adornment, 
and is often too selfish or has too lit- 
tle time to devote to what some one 
has called in connection with this 
subject, ‘‘fanciful philanthropy.” 
Why cannot the well-known fondness 
of children for birds and animals be 
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encouraged and directed to just such 
practical ends as are sought by the 
Audubon Society and the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? 
The sympathy and consequent assist- 
ance of young workers could easily 


be secured for these two great fields - 


of humane effort. 

What woful wailings are continually 
ascending to heaven from the inhab- 
itants of our large cities concerning 
the lamentable condition of their 
streets? The newspaper which does 
not daily in some way refer to them 
in expressions of disgust and discour- 
agement is worthy of being preserved 
as a Curiosity in literature. Yet dirt, 
it has been well stated, is simply 
matter out of place. The litter of the 
streets which becomes such an in- 
tolerable nuisance, resolved into its 
component parts, consists very largely 
of paper, cards, handbills, notes, let- 
ters, envelopes, telegrams, wrappers 
from bundles—all clean enough and 
innocent enough in themselves—but 
when flung to the winds of heaven by 
thousands of heedless hands, form 
enough confusion as well as ultimate 
dirt and disorder to make the streets 
as repulsive as possible, even if no 
other refuse were added tothe supply. 
There will never be clean streets until 
people are clean enough to keep them 
so, and, making due allowance for 
the disorder wrought by wind and 
weather, the fact remains that nine- 
tenths of the litter in our public 
highways of which the people so 
loudly complain is placed there by 
the people themselves. If it is true 
that ‘‘ cleanliness is next to godliness” 
—at any rate, we are very fond of 
saying so—then there is some ethical 
development even in the sweeping of 
a sidewalk, and a moral victory ob- 
tained by simply refraining from add- 
ing to the litter already accumulated. 
And where, logically, ought to begin 
the effort for a cleaner and, therefore, 
more wholesome and more moral con- 
dition for our streets if not with the 
children, who will in time occupy and 
control them, and upon whom their 
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future cleanliness or disorder will 
wholly depend ? 

For public enterprises it is neces- 
sary to create a lively public spirit, 
and this cannot be secured if appeal 
is made only to those who are callous 
with indifference, hardened with 
selfishness, or hoary with habit. It 
is the young alone upon whom can 
be made deep and durable impres- 
sion, and whose interest can be 
secured from very tenderness of heart 
and unselfishness of mind. 

Aside from these public enterprises 
are interests which directly concern 
the individual, yet which are, in- 
directly, of great benefit to the com- 
munity at large. Children can be in- 
terested in many forms of elementary 
natural science with profit to them- 
selves and to others. What more 
beautiful, more desirable, but, alas! 
more costly, than flowers? Where one 
now grows, millions might be made 
to grow, and if he who multiplies the 
blades of grass is a benefactor, surely 
he who increases the number of 
blossoms must also be considered one. 
Even the narrow yards of our city 
houses afford room for a flower bed; 
in some of them could easily be 
planted quite extensive gardens, as 
large a one as could be cared for 
during leisure hours. Morning 
glories, sweet peas, pansies, ger- 
aniums, verbenas and a host of lovely 
growths could be successfully culti- 
vated even by a novice in the art of 
gardening. House plants in the Win- 
ter are a joy and inspiration to the 
members of the household, furnishing 
not only beauty and fragrance, but 
standing as perpetual types of hope, 
progress and attainment. 

The study of mineralogy, geology, 
and zéology, as well as that of bot- 
any would reveal a world of wonders 
to the curious and inquiring child. 
Provide such a one with a microscope 
in the depths of a forest or upon the 
seashore, and for him there is literal- 
ly created a new earth, while the out- 
come of the marvellous revelation may 
later make itself felt in infinite bene- 
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factions to the race. Children can 
also be incalculably entertained and 
instructed by a box of paints, a box of 
tools, a scroll saw, a camera, when 
old enough to use one. It often be- 
comes possible to discover the natural 
tendencies of the child by the use 
made of these different opportunities, 
natural and artificial, and cases have 
been known in which congenial and 
profitable occupation for life has been 
thus almost accidentally discovered. 
Nothing is truer than the saying 
that the author of all evil can always 
find abundant occupation for those 
unable to provide it for themselves, 
and children are, beyond all others, 
not only the most active but the least 
able to direct their activities to profit- 
able ends. It is the duty as well as 
the privilege of their elders to do this 
for them; to see to it—and in the ac- 
cepted time—that the tastes and in- 
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stincts which may prove the social 
and moral salvation of the child, and 
through him, perhaps, of the com- 
munity, shall not be allowed to lan- 
guish and die for want of recognition 
and lack of opportunity for develop- 
ment. 

Think of the limited, aimless, barren 
lives which might have been made in- 
finite in their possibilities for culture 
and progress, and rich with achieve- 
ment cn behalf of their fellow-men! 
And if to achievement is added the 
cultivation of unselfishness, unselfish- 
ness of motive and of action, a desire 
to be and to do for others instead of 
for one’s self, not many more genera- 
tions of men would live and die upon 
the earth before we should see the 
coming of that kingdom of righteous- 
ness for which all aspiring souls so 
ardently long. 

CAROLINE B. LE Row. 


HOW SHALL WE EDUCATE OUR GIRLS? 


HE first thing of importance to be 

considered in the education of a 

girl is a strict regard for the laws of 

health. She should be taught that it 

is right to be well and strong, and 
grossly wrong not to be. 

If she has inherited a feeble con- 
stitution, let her recognize the fact as 
early as possible, and strive to over- 
come it as much as may be by an 
understanding of, and living to, the 
laws of health. Great things may be 
required of her in years to come, and 
she must be well armored for the 
battle by possession of strength and 
power. 

If, on the other hand, upon arriv- 
ing at the thoughtful period of girl- 
hood, she finds herself possessed of a 
healthy body, she should be jubilant 
and sing praises that she fares so well 
in creation, appreciate the blessing, 
and live to the laws which make for 
the same. 

Every girl should recognize that 
the first duty of her life is to keep in 
good condition, physically. She owes 
it to herself, her friends and to man- 


kind in general to be in condition to 
do her part toward making the civi- 
lization of her day, and more than all 
to the unborn generations, who shall 
bless and curse, with their inheritance 
of life and power. Given a healthy 
body with common sense to keep it 
so, the young girl can turn her atten- 
tion to other affairs with the sure feel- 
ing that the fountain of life forces 
will be equal to the demand. 

She should be led to cultivate her 
mind and heart, the seats of percep- 
tion and feeling. Here is a great 
field to work in. How can the mind 
be cultivated ? by study ? reading? 
trying to memorize all or a part of 
what others have written or said? In 
a measure, yes. It is good mind 
training, and is useful, but if we wish 
our girls to be anything but parrots, 
we must teach them the importance 
of first thinking, and then expressing 
their thoughts. 

To find the calibre of a mind we 
must get our girls to talk upon a sub- 
ject and give an opinion. No matter 
how crude at first, they should learn 
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to use their powers. Teach them the 
importance of being Miss , who 
declares so and so on some subject, 
being of course open to conviction 
any time new light is thrown upon it. 
Girls should stand for something to- 
day as far as they have thought it 
out, and learn to listen while others 
talk, weighing and balancing for 
truth. They should listen and pon- 
der well, but learn to think and act 
‘for themselves. Individuality of 
thought and expression should be 
taught our girls. It will give them 
self-poise and sufficiency, more char- 
acter. A woman loses no feminine 
graces or virtues by being an earnest 
seeker for truth. When such a one 
is met it is frankincense and myrrh 
to the spirit. 

The more knowledge she can 
gather by keen observation, truth 
from experience, hope by reasoning, 
justice by comparisons, and humanity 
by sympathy, the better friend, wife 
or mother will she be when called to 
enter upon the sacred duties of the 
same. 


We have too many half-hearted. 


girls, good, but good for nothing in 
a practical sense. Good ina sort of 
negative way, who could scarcely give 
a good reason for even that. Every 
girl should ask herself the question: 
What am I here for, what can I do, 
what powers do I possess which if 
exercised will add a mite to the vir- 
tues and graces of society? When 
she perceives her duty, then action 
must follow. 

I would teach every girl the roy- 
alty of labor, the importance of self- 
support, and the self-respect engen- 
dered thereby. If she has decided 
what she is adapted to do, let her be- 
come trained therein to the utmost of 
her capacity. If she happen to mis- 
take her calling, let her try again, 
and after a little she will find her 
place, where she will work naturally, 
as the roses bloom, the birds fly, and 
the sun shines. 

Work of the right sort is as natural 
to the human race as the air we 


breathe. Who should be happy and 
contented if not the doers—the crea- 
tors of the beautiful and useful ? 

To feel that we are needed in the 
world is in itself an energizing 
thought. It quickens the _ blood, 
brightens the eye, and broadens the 
views to meet your fellows on the 
battleground of life,and give and take. 
As important as work is to the young 
girl, it is only a means to an end, and 
that end a wholesome enjoyment of 
the good things of life. 

We do not plan enough joy for the 
young; they pine for it, and when it 
comes within their reach they breathe 
it in like air and sunshine. Some 
writers dispose of a girl by suggest- 
ing that she learn to become a good 
housekeeper, proficient in music, 
dancing, paint a little, embroider and 
crochet, and of course read the latest 
novel, and the supposition following 
that in due time some dear good man 
will come her way and be pleased to 
make her his wife. Well, that is well 
enough in some cases, but not all. 

If a girl shows a disposition to be a 
housekeeper, let her do it; but why 
should every girl be a housekeeper, any 
more thanevery manacarpenter. We 
have various gifts; each to their own 
I say, then we get good results. The 
woman who likes a business life will 
be happier in using the energies she 
possesses in that way, and when her 
day's work is done she will be more 
companionable than if she had kept 
the house when her soul was not in it. 

Women do well hundreds of things 
in which they have no particular inter- 
est, simply because they find the work 
undone, and do it, which is all right; 
but I call it downright robbery to 
expect a girl to spend a lifetime of 
energy and power in work distasteful 
to her, when, by a little good man- 
agement, she could be doing that for 
which she is adapted. I believe in 
kindness and unselfishness in the 
social exchanges of life, but let every 
one choose her work according to the 
moving of the spirit. 

Everything in life is made easy and 
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harmonious by simply observing the 
rule of adaptation. The graces of 
mind will be spontaneous when har- 
mony reigns in the individual, and con- 
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tact with the world will remove the 

excrescences as fast as we grow in 

perception. KaTE WESTON. 
(To be Continued.) 


BATHING THE BABY. 


The importance of a clean skin to 
the healthful growth of young child- 
ren needs no argument for its proof. 
The method may sometimes puzzle 
the inexperienced mother, especially 
if her child be delicate. Then too 
much bathing is weakening. The 
hints of an experienced nurse in the 
Household are pertinent. She says; 

Be sure before disrobing the child 
that there are no drafts and that the 
room is not too cold. Have ready a 
bathtub, and into this gently intro- 
duce the little one. I have found 
that one can not be too careful in 
handling a baby in the bath, and that 
a sudden plunge of the unsuspecting 
body into the water—no matter what 
the temperature of the bath may be— 
almost always is a shock to baby, as 
is proven by the sudden catching of 
its breath and cries. I am now speak- 
ing of the quite young infant—not the 
older one who has learned to like his 
splash. 

When the child has been immersed 
for a little time—three to five minutes 
will be sufficient—take him out upon 
your lap, and, with a sponge lathered 
with pure, white soap, go over the 
whole surface of the skin. After 
which again immerse baby in his bath 
(which must be kept up to the right 
temperature—about 70 degrees—(75 
to 80 degrees would be better for the 
weakly infant) by an addition of 
hot water), supporting his head with 
the left hand and arm and rubbing 
the body beneath the water with the 
right hand. In about five minutes 
lift him out upon your lap, and quick- 
ly and thoroughly dry the skin by 
rubbing with a fine, warm towel. 
Now dip the sponge in cool water, 
wet the top of the head, face, and, 
after squeezing the sponge quite dry, 


go over the body with it. This pre- 
vents a tendency toward tenderness 
superinduced by the use of warm 
water. Some able physicians advise ~ 
the constant use of cold water only, 
declaring that the warm bath should 
be emphatically condemned; but I 
am bold enough to declare in the face 
of all this, that such a shock as this 
treatment would give to a tender little 
baby would be something from which 
it would not soon (if ever) recover. 
Warmth is what a baby needs, and as 
long as I nurse children they shall 
not be subjected to what a strong, 
healthy man generally finds it diffi- 
cult to endure. 

The plunging of her offspring into 
the chill waters of a running stream, 
may do for the Indian mother, and 
even Indian babies often die of this 
senseless exposure, but for mothers 
who have lived artificial lives, housed 
in warm quarters and subject to little, 
if any, exposure, to endeavor to fol- 
low the savage’s example with her 
pappoose—wouldn’t do at all. A sim- 
ple cooling-off process, such as I have 
described—a gentle lowering of the 
temperature of the tender little body, 
will afford it sufficient protection 
against excessive sensibility to atmos- 
pheric changes. 

The warm bath is of great value in 
many affections of children, especially 
in febrile diseases; in spasmodic af- 
fections of the bowels or bladder; in 
prurigo, tetanus and convulsions. In 
the last named disease it draws the 
blood from the overloaded brain to 
the general surface of the body, and, 
by equalizing the circulation, relieves 
the local congestion. In fevers it 
calms the nervous excitement, and is 
almost always conducive to sound and 
peaceful sleep. 





RATIONAL THERAPEUTICS. 


r anarticleon this topic, by Dr. A. 
D. Mosely, of Arkansas, published 
in one of our liberal exchanges, he says 
some things that indicate the trend 
of later medical opinion toward high- 
er and natural methods. For in- 
stance, we are pleased to quote : 
The best physicians are optimists. 
Anatomy and physiology teach us of 
man’s natural structure and the per- 
formance of his being in health. 
Man is, when physically perfect, sub- 
ject to natural influences. In Na- 


ture’s great chain if he sever a link, 


he suffers the consequences. Pathol- 
ogy treats of the body in disease, or 
violated laws, and Therapeutics of 
how to cure disease by correcting 
these violations. It may come by 
correction of vicious habits, diets, 
baths, and clothing; but we are to 
proceed in accordance with Nature's 
laws. Nature should never be lost 
sight of, and should always be allowed 
to step in and assert her powers in 
disease, for without this we avail 
nothing, and are groveling blunder- 
ers. ° 

The writer attended a local medi- 
cal society last summer, when pneu- 
monia was discussed. The majority 
of physicians recommended mercury 
in good sized doses, to stimulate the 
liver, and in croupous pneumonia to 
defibrinate the blood, so as to prevent 
the organization of the exudate. * * * 
They further recommended proper 
food to sustain the patient’s strength. 

Let us investigate and see if this 
be rational therapeutics according to 
our latest physiologists, as in this 
branch of medicine all schools agree. 


There is no fibrin existing in the 
blocd in a free state, but fibrin fac- 
tors do exist therein, fibrinogen and 
fibrinoplastin. They are converted 
into fibrin only in the presence of a 
special ferment for the purpose of 
forming new tissue. This is gener- 
ated at the death of the white and 
red corpuscles. This may occur in 
croupous pneumonia, but does this 
justify a drug which will defibrinate ? 
Not according to the teachings of 
physiology. ‘Those elements are the 
highest organic nitrogenized proxi- 
mate principles circulating in a free 
state. On them depends the nutri- 
tion of the muscular system. The 
heart, which is exclusively muscular, 
is the first organ to give the alarm if 
the blood be defective in oxygen. It 
gives the characteristic anemic sound 
after exhaustive disease. Defective 
albuminoid base gives us palpitation 
after slight exertion, quick pulse and 
heart failure following exhaustive 
diseases. If these facts stare us in 
the face, and we take physiology as 
our standard, why give a defibrinator 
like mercury to thwart the very plan 
we wish to prosecute? When we see 
the patient failing, we give beef tea 
and milk to strengthen his flagging 
powers and to supply him with myo- 
cine and caseine. We do this fora 
good purpose, but we should not sim- 
ultaneously exhibit mercury to kill 
the albuminoid base, which gives us 
fibrin factors. The rationale then, 
would be, give food and leave off the 
defibrinator. Give the patient vital- 
ity to overcome the disease. Give 
fibrin factors to strengthen the heart. 





If organized lymph seem prominent, 
resort to the special sedatives and 
control the circulation, thereby con- 
trolling the active inflammation. * * * 
We sometimes see great blisters on 
the back of the neck of patients suf- 
fering from pneumonia and who have 
typhomania. The poison circulating 
in the blood is the cause of the men- 
tal disturbance. A blister could not 
draw the poison from the blood. 
Then why use it in the brain disturb- 
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ance? Itis functional; the disease 
is in the blood fer se. A depurant 
would be rational, together with a 
remedy to correct perverted action. 
A warm application to the chest in 
pneumonia dilates the superficial 
blood vessels, allowing them to hold 
more blood, causing those in the 
lungs to contract in the inflamed 
area, thus neutralizing the vascular 
disturbance materially and aiding the 
lungs to recovery. 


-e<+ 


FASTING AS A MEANS OF CURE, 


INCE Dr. Tanner proved con- 
clusively that it was possible for 
a human being to live without food 
for nearly six weeks, there has been 
less dread of causing serious injury 
to one’s constitution and health by 
fasting a few days. It was noticed 
long ago by persons compelled to fast 
on the ocean that in some instances 
a marked improvement in bodily con- 
ditions was the result, especially in 
regard to old tumors and enlargement 
of certain parts, as in goitre, etc., 
some of these disappearing perma- 
nently. The rationale of these cures is 
explained on the principle that the 
primary healing power is inherent in 
the living system. Under a season of 
fasting the'vital forces are set to work 
at housecleaning, and all the abnor- 
mal or useless materials are elimin- 
ated from the body. 

Many diseases are undoubtedly 
caused by indulgence in an improper 
quality and excessive quantity of food. 
When the lower animals, such as the 
horse, cow, or hog, are sick, they in- 
variably refuse to eat anything. 
When they begin to eat, the farmer 
is satisfied that they will soon be well. 
Here is a lesson of great importance 
to us which we wou'd do well tolearn 
and put into practice. But, usually, 
people partake freely of unwholesome 
viands and deleterious dainties as 
soon as they are slightly ill or ailing, 
and it is reasonable to presume that 
they suffer serious consequences by 


not following the example of the in- 
‘ferior creatures. 

Obesity is a disease which can be 
removed by a spare diet and short 
seasons of fasting. There are obesity 
specialists who advertise to cure per- 
sons of this disease without any change 
of diet. They do it by giving poison- 
ous drugs which cause a violent action 
of the system to rid itself of the 
medicine, and while this is being done 
digestion and assimilation are dis- 
turbed so that little food can be 
taken. Meanwhile the vital energy 
in getting rid of the drug also carries 
off some of the surplus tissue and 
fat. All such methods of curing 
obesity are frauds. Any one who 
understands the first principles of 
health and disease knows that any 
scheme of drug medication in such 
cases is irrational. The true method 
is to allow the living system to expel 
its impurities instead of putting more 
poisons into it. It is much better to 
fast voluntarily than to be compelled 
to take a poisonous drug which may 
permanently damage the health. 

The prescription or advice given to 
a New York lady not long ago bya 
London physician for obesity was an 
excellent one, and next best to a ra- 
tional diet with short seasons of 
fasting. It was this: To eat 
only one article of food at a meal. 
If she selected bread, it was to be 
nothing but bread at that meal; if 
meat, but a single kind. She was 
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confined tono particular class of food, 
and was allowed to eat as much asshe 
wished of theone thing chosen. This 
lady followed out the advice to the 
letter, and in less than four months she 
reduced her weight from over 300 
pounds to 175. This plan is reason- 
able and worthy the confidence of 
any intelligent person. There is no 
mystery connected with it, or any 
scheme to extort money by fraud. If 
one lacks the courage and knowledge 
to apply a restricted rational dietary 
with seasons of fasting, let him try 
this simple plan. It is an available 
means of relief for every person who 
needs it, and it is in accord with sci- 
entific principles. 

Acute rheumatism is another dis- 
ease which may be greatly relieved, 
if not entirely removed, by fasting. 
Dr. Shew, one of the pioneers of hy- 
gienic medicine, never prescribed 
food so long as the fever continued. 
He treated many cases of this mala- 
dy by this and other purely hygienic 
methods with eminent success. Dr. 
Wood, of Montreal, Canada, has re- 
ported a number of cases of acute 
rheumatism which he treated by fast- 
ing, with plenty of water as a drink, 
and frequent sponge bathing. He 
reports seven cases which were speed- 
ily cured in from four to eight days 
by this method, and states that he 
could give the history of forty more 
which were treated the same way and 
with the same success. In no in- 
stance was it necessary to continue 
the fast beyond ten days. No med- 
icine was employed, and in no case 
did the treatment fail. He further 
says: ‘‘ From the quick and almost 
invariably good results to be obtained 
by simple abstinence from food, I am 
inclined to the idea that rheumatism 
is after all only a phase of indiges- 
tion, and that by giving complete and 
continued rest to all the viscera that 
take any part in the process of diges- 
tion the disease is attacked in spsa 
radwe. This treatment, obviating 
as it does almost entirely the 
danger of cardiac complications, will 
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be found to realize all that is claimed 
for it—a reliable remedy for a disease 
that has long baffled the physician’s 
skill; and the frequency with which 
rheumatism occurs will give nearly 
every one a chance to test its 
efficacy.” : 

This same principle will apply with 
equally good effect to colds, inflam- 
mations, and fevers, except those of 
a zymotic nature, such as small-pox, 
typhoid and scarlet fevers, etc.; and 
even in these a restricted dietary is a 
sine qua non in their rational treat- 
ment. Dr. Graves, of Dublin, Ire- 
land, who wrote upon fevers quite 
extensively during the first half of 
this century, and was considered high 
anthority, taught dogmatically that 
Jevers should be fed. He was so im- 
bued with this idea that he had the 
inscription, ‘‘ Feed Fevers,” placed 
upon his tombstone. No greater 
error ever found its way into a medi- 
cal book. A true knowledge of 
disease dissipates this false doctrine, 
which, no doubt, has been one of the 
prime causes of the fatality of many 
fever patients. A fever being an 
effort of the vital powers to remove 
impurities and poisons, the assimila- 
tion of food becomes difficult; and it 
is, therefore, a great help to this 
remedial process not to burden the 
system with food while its whole 
energies are directed to the work of 
purification. Fully to explain the 
rationale of the beneficial effects of 
abstinence from all nutritive materials 
in a fever would necessitate an eluci- 
dation of the fundamental principles 
of medical science., Suffice it to say 
this method of treatment in all ordi- 
nary acute diseases is in accord with 
the true principles of medical science 
and the laws of physiology. 

I will conclude by relating a case 
of intermittent fever which came un- 
der my observation and was cured by 
three days’ fasting, with plenty of 
water as a drink and a daily sponge 
bath. This was a young man who 
was living in a malarious county. 
To have the ‘‘chills,” as this disease 
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was called, was a very common ex- 
perience. In this case the paroxysms 
were temporarily broken up several 
times with quinine. ‘his young man 
was induced to try the fast cure, 
which he did with complete and per- 
manent success, 


-e- 


With our present knowledge of 
malaria, by seasons of fasting and 
the employment of strictly hygienic 
dietary, which excludes all fermented 
foods, condiments, and stimulating 
beverages, in most cases it would be 
almost safe to guarantee a cure. 

J. G. Stratr, M. D. 


PHYSIOLOGY vs. ART. 


HAT much vaunted type of fem- 
inine proportion has received 
something of a blow lately from an 
unexpected quarter—scientific physi- 
ology. An English newspaper relates 
an incident in which the eminent 
naturalist, Owen, and the late Profes- 
sor Chadwick of sanitary reputation 
took part; the latter said: 

*‘As a Commissioner of Health I 
must profess myself altogether op- 
posed to the artistic theory of beauty. 
There is the Venus de Medici, which 
you artists regard as the perfect type 
of the female form. I should require 
that a typical statue with such preten- 
sions should bear evidence of perfect 
power of life, with steady prospect of 
health, and signs of mental vigor; but 
she has neither. Her chest is narrow, 
indicating unrobust lungs; her limbs 
are without evidence of due training 
of the muscles; her shoulders are not 
well braced up, and her cranium, and 
her face, too, are deficient in all traits 
of intellect. She would be a miser- 
able mistress of a house and a con- 
temptible mother.”” But the listener 
assured the sage critic that he had 
made a most artistic criticism of the 
statue, and that his auditor would 
join in every word as to his standard 
of requirements. 

‘*Mr. Hunt was aware, he said, 
that he was talking heresy to the mass 
of persons whoaccepted the traditional 
jargon of the cognoscenti on trust, 
but in his opinion the work belongs 
to a decadence of Roman virtue and 
vitality, and its merit lies alone in the 
rendering of a voluptuous being with- 
out mind or soul. If no authorities 
of equal weight will stand forth in de- 


fence of this marble lady, it is to be 
feared that the famous Venus de 
Medici will soon be ranked among 
imposters. The strange part of the 
matter is that it has taken 213 years 
to find her out.” 

This will appear rank heresy to 
most people of artistic temperament 
and study, we know, but it is never- 
theless true as must appear to any 
rational judgment when the precious 
relic is studied in the light of a cor- 
rect understanding of the relations of 
physical development to health and 
feminin: function. Inone respect the 
statue deserves praise—the natural- 
ness of the waist—and that we are 
ready to approve. 

In regard to this question of stand- 
ards it is well to be careful in form- 
ing conclusions. There are, for 
example, certain valid reasons for the 
.popular notion that a relatively small 
waist is peculiarly appropriate to the 
female form. But unfortunately 
most persons follow their instincts to 
an extreme without a due exercise of 
philosophical intelligence. This is 
illustrated in the Chinese custom of 
preventing the development of the 
female foot, as well as the European 
habit of compressing the waist. Run- 
ning and other exercises were encour- 
aged for girls among the Greeks, 
physicial training well adapted to 
chest expansion; and as the Roman 
artists were given to imitating the 
Greeks, it would appear that in 
moulding the feminine bust they were 
in some respects governed by a false 
notion of beauty, and so were in- 
clined to neglect the chest and head. 

Ep. P. J. 





The Theistic Idea in History. 
—‘* Last year a book was published in both 
French and English by Prof. G. D’Alviella, 
under the title ‘The Idea of God as Illus- 
trated by Anthropology and History,’ and 
it received a careful handling by the dis- 
tinguished Professor Reville in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Music Guimet. From 
these two excellent sources, we may take 
the last word as to the genesis of the notion 
of Deity, as understood by scientific minds. 
It arises first from the association of the 
idea of personal life with that of ‘motion; 
for instance, the swaying of the tree to the 
primitive man is as certain a proof of per- 
sonal life as the flying ofa bird. By ex- 
tension of this, and later through dreams, 
memories of the dead, and casual -associa- 
tions of motionless objects with motion (as 
a rock in the midst of a rapid), arose spir- 
itism or animism, to which these writers 
apply the general name, ‘ polydemonism.’ 
In this stage there is no Pantheon, no hier- 
archy of the gods, no idealized generaliza- 
tions of divine powers. This appears in 
the next stage which is ‘ polytheism,’ in 
which the mind of man seeks to co-ordinate 
the visible power of nature, and to explain 
one by the other, thus subsuming a group 
under one abstraction which becomes to 
him a personified, idealized force. This is 
the epoch of mythology which is at once an 
imaginary history and a tentative philos- 
ophy of the unseen agencies in nature. 
The ultimate stage, monotheism, has 
various origins depending on the ethnic psy- 
chology of the people among whom it 
arises. It may be an exaltation of the na- 
tional god through national pride, so that 
he shall be ‘God of gods, and Lord of 
Lords,’ as seems to have been the case 
with the Israelites; or it may arise from 
concentrated devotion to one divinity to 
the mental exclusion of others as in the so- 
called ‘honotheism’ of ancient Egypt; or 
again, in nations of uncommon speculative 
insight it may bea purely logical deduc- 
tion, as among the ancient Greeks. Most 
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of the so-called monotheisms are in reality 
only ‘ monolatries,’ that is, there is wor- 
ship of but one god, though many divine 
powers are recognized as existing. The 
important point is urged, especially by M. 
Reville, that this sequence of development 
is not historical; it is not even ethnic, but 
strictly anthropologic, that is, the whole of 
the sequence exists contemporaneously 
and in the same locality with its highest 
number. Alongside of the pure specula- 
tions of Plato were the puerilities of pagan- 
ism; and in ntodern Christian communi- 
ties there are far more polydemonists and 
polytheists than monotheists, in the scien- 
tific sense of that term. Both writers reach 
the opmion that the religious sentiment 
is nota passing phase of human mental 
evolution, but a permanent trait, and that, 
though all existing cults and creeds may 
pass away, it will only be to give place to 
nobler ideals of humanity and loftier con- 
ceptions of divinity."—Dr. D. G. Brinton in 
Science, 


Antiquity of Man .—‘‘ It seems cer- 
tain that Assyriologists are able to carry 
back the history of ourrace to a more re- 
mote period than can possibly, with any 
show of reason, be claimed for it by the 
chronologists of India, China or Egypt. 
And it appears quite reasonable that this 


should be so. Central Asia, if not Meso- 
potamia, according to tradition and science, 
was most likely the birthplace of the human 
species, and hence it seems reasonable that 
the people who inhabited the valleys of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates should have a 
greater antiquity than those who lived in 
the land of the Nile, or in regions more dis- 
tant from the first home of the race. If, 
therefore, it should be proven that Egypt 
had a civilization antedating the Christian 
era by five thousand years and more, as 
many suppose, we should be quite war- 
ranted in claiming forthe ancient people of 
Mesopotamiaa civilization several centuries 
older, and thus fixing the beginning of its 
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history somewhere near to six millennia 
before the time of Christ. Linguistics and 
enthnology tell the same story as history 
and astronomy. They demand a greater 
antiquity for mankind than Biblical 
scholars have hitherto been disposed to 
concede. Like history and astronomy, 
they seem to fix the dispersion of the sons 
of Noah about five or six thousand years 
B.C., a much longer period than is indi- 
cated by any version of the Bible as usually 
interpreted. Adding this time to the two 
thousand years that are ordinarily sup- 
posed to have elapsed between the creation 
of Adam and the deluge, and the nineteen 
centuries that date from the coming of 
Christ, we have for the age of the human 
race a period that covers nearly ten thou- 
sand years.”"—Rev. 7. A. Zahm, in Ameri- 
can Catholic Quarterly. 


Color Blindness, — Lucien I. 
Blake and W. S. Franklin, sof the 
University of Kamar, have recently 
published in the following de- 
ductions in regard to color-blindness, at 
which they have arrived from study of sta- 
tistics and personal tests: ‘‘It is probably 
not far from the truth that five out of every 
hundred males are more or less deficient in 
color sense. Among females, the percent- 
age is not nearly as large. Most cases of 
color-blindness are found to be congenital 
and are incurable. Many have been pro- 
duced by disease, some by violent concus- 
sions in accidents, and some by excessive 
use of tobacco and alcohol. Temporary 
blindness to violet may be induced by san- 
tonine. From these facts naturally follow 
these questions: If color-blindness follows 
the laws of heredity, is it on the increase or 
decrease? Further, is it a product of civil- 
ization? The conclusion is fairly well es- 
tablished that among civilized nations 
color-blindness is almost equally common. 
Among 418 Indians who were tested—285 
males and 133 females—only three cases of 
color-blindness existed. These were males 
and all full-blooded Indians. Of these, 
two had defective color sense for red and 
one for green. The half-breeds showed 
more instances of blunted color sense than 
the full-bloods. This was evidenced in more 
frequent and prolonged hesitation among 
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them in comparing the colors than among 
the full-bloods. If this be confirmed by 
more extended examinations, it would,-in 
conjunction with the low percentages ob- 
tained as above, be a strong argument for 
the theory that defective color sense is in 
some way the product of civilization. 
Nearly every case of color-blindness is for 
red, fewer for green, and seldom one for 
violet. Whatis the meaning that the de- 
fects are those limited, at present, at least, 
to the lower end of the spectrum? The 
Helmholz-Young theory of color. perception 
will locate the affection in the layer of rods 
and cones responding to the first of the 
three primary sensations of color. But 
why this special layer is with five excep- 
tions the only one affected has at present 
no explanation. Also, why the percentage 
among females is so small is unexplained. 
The law of heredity indicates increased 
sensitiveness in those nerves which are 
subjected to special use through many gen- 
erations. It seems reasonable to look for 
an explanation in the more perfect color- 
sense in females to this fact, but whether 
this law of heredity will increase the per- 
centage among males cannot be foretold 
without an enormous increase of data: 
The theory here proposed is that defective 
color-sense is a product of civilization, with 
the use of tobacco asa possible factor. The 
non-use of tobacco would explain also the 
low percentage of color-blindness among 
females. This theory leads to the thought 
of increase of color-blindness in males in 
the future generations.” 


The Negroes in the United 
States.--The negro problem is one that 
pushes itself inevitably before every 
thoughtful observer of this country. In 
The Christian at Work, President Winston, 
of the North Carolina University, writes 
most earnestly on this subject, comparing 
the present with the past condition of the 
colored people, and considering their possi- 
bilities for the future. He says: ‘**‘ The 
moral progress of the race is very dis- 
couraging. Both the average white man 
and the average colored man over forty 
years of age in the South will tell you that 
the negroes are worse morally than they 
were in slavery. This is not true of all. 
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There is gradually forming among them a 
higher class, who respect themselves, and 
who honestly desire to elevate their race. 
This class includes the best educated of the 
younger generation and the most thrifty 
and industrious of the older generation. 
The class, however, is very small, not ex- 
ceeding five per cent. of the population, 
and its moral influence on the mass of the 
negroes amounts to very little. The great 
mass of the race is probably in the same 
moral status as during slavery. The re- 
straints of slavery have been removed, and 
passions hitherto repressed by fear are not 
yet controlled by character. The younger 
generation of men are no more industrious 
and reliable than the older, and the women 
are quite as lewd. Besides the highest 
class and the great mass of negroes, there 
is a lowest class, which did not exist in 
slavery. It is made up of drunkards, 
gamblers, loafers, vagabonds, petty thieves, 
professional prostitutes and others, who 
live by vice instead of labor. This class 
constitutes about ten per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and is steadily increasing. The 
criminal propensities of the race are very 
marked. According to the census of 1890 
the negro furnished 324 per cent. of ‘the 
penitentiary convicts, although he consti- 
tutes only 12 per cent. of the population. 
In the North Atlantic States he is five 
times as criminal as the white man; in 
the South Atlantic States, one and a half 
times; in the North Central, one and a 
half times ; and in the Western, ten times. 
It is a striking fact that the negro is far 
more criminal in the Northern States, where 
he has long enjoyed freedom, than in the 
Southern States, where he is still greatly 
restrained by fear of the white race. The 
material condition of the race is similar to 
the moral. The great mass is essentially 
in the same condition as during slavery. 
Those who had bad masters are probably 
better off ; those who had good masters are 
possibly worse off. The highest class is 
very much improved, and enjoys all the 
comforts of life in a greater degree. The 
lowest class is much worse off. It includes 
not only the vicious and the idle, but also 
the weak-minded, the afflicted and uncared 
for, young and old. Under slavery these 
were all cared for by the master, but now 
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there is among them a degree of suffering 
and a death rate unknown then, and this 
will explain the large relative decrease of 
negro population in the South from 1880 to 
1890. In the whole country the negro has 
diminished from one-fifth of the popula- 
tion in 1870 to one-eighth in 1890. Free- 
dom, with its greater cares and responsi- 
bilities and greater opportunities for vice, 
has not helped the vitality of the negro. 
The negro’s real struggle at present is for 
industrial opportunity rather than for so- 
cial distinction or for political power. His 
vital and industrial powers are now in test, 
and if he wins the fight he will then de- 
velop character and intellect, and enter 
upon a political and social struggle.” 


Burial Among Cliff-Dwellers.— 
One of the questions regarding the cliff- 
dwellers is that pertaining to the disposi- 
tion of their dead. Consequently the fol- 
lowing description by Clement L. Webster, 
from the American Naturalist, of a mummy 
found in Southwestern New Mexico, is of 
great interest and value: ‘‘The mummy 
had been carefully placed in an excavation 
made in the floor, on the side, and slightly 
under the partition wall. The wall here, as 
well as elsewhere, rested upon the debris 
which previously collected in the cave. 
Every portion of the body, including the 
hair, nails and teeth ,was perfectly pre- 
served. The preservation of the body was 
due to the great dryness of the atmosphere 
of the country, and the chemical elements 
of the soil, etc., in which it was entombed. 
The mummy was small, being that of a 
child apparently about seven years old, 
although inferior in size toa child of the 
same age with us. It had been carefully 
and completely wrapped in two large pieces 
of coarsely woven cloth of different textures, 
made from the fibres of the ‘ Spanish dag- 
ger,’ which was used so extensively by the 
clift-dwellers for this and other purposes, 
and then again as carefully wrapped in a 
large and nicely woven mat of bear grass. 
After this it was bound with cords on to a 
small and curiously shaped board of cotton 
wood, the cords crossing the body and pass- 
ing through small circular holes made in 
each corner of the board. The board had 
apparently been fashioned with a stone ax, 
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and was afterwards finished by being rub- 
bed with some instrument. The hair on 
the head of the mummy was of a beautiful 
dark brown color, and of a soft and silky 
texture. The arms were drawn up near 
to the sides of the head, and the hands 
clinched, and the legs also were somewhat 
drawn up. There existed on the wall of 
one of the rooms located a few feet away 
from where the mummy was discovered 
many strange and interesting characters or 
picture-writings of those ancient people 
painted in the provincial red color. Close 
by where the mummy was discovered was 
also found an ancient weaving room of the 
greatest interest.” 


Tobacco Among the Abori- 
gimes.—The following extract is from an 
article by John Hawkins in the Popular 
Science-Monthly on ‘‘ The Ceremonial Use 
of Tobacco”: ‘*Comparing the stone age 
of the new world with that of the old, an 
important point of difference comes at 
once into view. The American race is dis- 
tinguished in culture from all other savages 
by the possession and use of an imple- 
ment to which nothing analogous is found 
among the prehistoric relics of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. That implement is the to- 
bacco pipe. Among the aborigines of 
America the use of tobacco was widely 
prevalent. The practice of cigar smoking 
was observed by the companions of 
Columbus on his first voyage, and in the 
brilliant series of discoveries following, as 
well as in the slower process of explora- 
tion and colonization, the pipe, the cigar 
and the snuff mortar revealed themselves 
atevery step. Onthe southern continent, 
although pre-Columbian pipes are occa- 
sionally found, smoking was not so ex- 
tensiveiy practiced as in the North. Leav- 
ing South America, and crossing the tenth 
degree of north latitude, we approach the 
native land of the pipe. Pipes of clay or 
stone are found in abundance throughout 
the United States ; those from the mounds 
sculptured in the form of various quadru- 
peds and birds, and occasionally of men, 
being among the most interesting ex- 
amples of native art. With the aborigines 
tobacco was regarded as an herbof peculiar 
and mysterious sanctity, and its use was 
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deeply and intimately interwoven with na- 
tive rites and ceremonies. With reason- 
able certainty the pipe may be considered 
as an implement, the use of which was 
originally confined to the priest, medium 
man, or sorcerer, in whose hands it was a 
means of communication between savage 
men and the unseen spirits, with which his 
universal doctrine of animism invested 
every object that came under his observa- 
tion. Similar to this was its use in the 
treatment of diseases which in savage phil- 
osophy is always thought to be the work of 
evil spirits. Tobacco was also considered 
as an offering of peculiar acceptability to 
the unknown powers, in whose hands the 
Indian conceived his fate for good will to 
lie; hence it is observed to figure promi- 
nently in ceremonies as incense and as ma- 
terial for sacrifice. The calumet or pean 
pipe, too, was at once the implement of 
Indian diplomacy, the universally recog- 
nized emblem of friendship, the flag of 
truce, the seal of solemn compacts. To- 
bacco, in short, was intimately connected 
with the entire social and religious systems 
of the Americans. The practice of smoking 
tobacco probably originated in its use by 
the prophets or soothsayers, a class of 
persons characteristic of a state of primi- 
tive culture. It was natural that some 
man in every savage community,on account 
of a mental peculiarity—a taint of insanity 
or some powerful nervous derangement— 
should become distinguished among his 
fellows for vivid and frequent visions. As 
his business as seer increased, he neces- 
sarily used artificial measures for bringing 
on a condition of stupor essential to the 
exercise of his calling, and in many cases 
tobacco was thenarcotic used. Its advance 
from this restricted use is easy to trace. 
When men had learned that the sacred 
herb could drive away disease, recall the 
past and reveal the future, they naturally 
wanted to try the effect upon themselves, 
so in time smoking became a common 
practice.” 


Science has done much for us, but it is 
a poor science that would hide from us the 
great, deep, sacred infinitude of nescience, 
whither we can never penetrate, on which 
all science swims as a mere superficial film. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vulltu, etiam 
in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur. 
PLATO. 


NEW YORK: 
August, 1893. 








THE DEATH OF BOOTH—AND TO- 
BACCO. 


HE death of Mr. Edwin Booth at 

a time when he should have 

been near the summit of his great 
career as a tragedian sets many to 
thinking about the cause or causes of 
that paralysis which slowly but surely 


conquered a man of good natural con- 


stitution. The press has little to say 
about the unhealthful habits of a con- 
spicuous man in its obituary notices, 
but concerns itself mainly with that 
current of activity that has made him 
a public character. The principle 
honored by the newspaper man may 
be the old one, De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, yet it seems to us that if a 
genuinely instructive lesson would be 
read to that ‘‘rising generation” in 
whom the hopes of the future rest, 
something of the truth should be told 
regarding the habits of an eminent 
person, as they were known to his 
friends, and to the practice of which 
his premature taking off appears to 
have been largely due, 


Io! 





Everybody knows that an actor’s 
life is beset with temptation to ex- 
cessive indulgence of the appetites— 
and that many young men break down 
early in their career because of such 
indulgence. Mr. Booth was earnest 
in promoting those methods that 
tended to elevate the spirit of the 
drama and the character of players. 
He was a hard student, and sought to 
put the best of himself into his repre- 
sentations, and to elevate the charac- 
terthathe personated. Hisplaying had 
nothing in it of a tawdry, mechanical 
nature, nothing of the routinist. One 
was impressed by his playing that he 
understood all of the better quali- 
ties of his part and made the 
most of them. Hence his motives 
as an actor and a man _ were 
high, and his life and thought were 
the soil in which the motives ger- 
minated. 

But there was one practice to which 
Edwin Booth was addicted, and for 
upward of thirty years inveterately, 
that must have had an injurious effect 
upon such a temperament as his. We 
refer tosmoking. He was accustomed 
to use the strongest of cigars, anc so 
strong was the influence of the habit 
that friends who believed that his 
nervous system was weakening under 
it could not persuade him to give it up, 
although shortly before he found him- 
self unable to meet his engagements 
he had reduced the daily allowance 
of cigars to one a day, and that, how- 
ever, was a large one. Physicians 
differed with regard to the cause of 
his malady, but there were some who 
blamed the tobacco he burned very 
earnestly for the attacks of vertigo 
and other prominent symptoms that 
indicated the degenerating condition 
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of heart and brain. For many years 
he smoked, it is said, almost inces- 
santly; even in the theatre, between 
acts, he would have a cigar in his 
mouth. He was thus in the toils of 
the weed, and to it as a chief cause, 
we think it can be safely said, was 
due the loss of one whose example as 
an artist and a man in the calling that 
he pursued has been most instructive 
and valuable to his fellows of the 
stage and to the drama-loving public. 
<a —— 

PHRENOLOGICAL PROGNOSIS. 

One of our friends writes to us re- 
garding a difficulty he has encountered 
in his study of practical character 
reading, and wishes to know whether 
the mental qualities predicated of 
individuals who are examined as 
strangers and the probable future 


predicted for them are verified in 


many cases by subsequent manifesta- 
tion of talent or conduct. Now, it 
seems to us that the obscurity or in- 
definiteness of which our correspond- 
ent complains is largely in his own 
mind. He seems to misurderstand 
the purpose and aim of phrenological 
delineations. For example, it seems 
to him to imply confusion or in- 
definiteness to state, as was done in 
the July number of this JOURNAL, that 
Edwin Booth might have become 
distinguished in other professions, 
such as surgery. To us, however, 
there is not the slightest difficulty in 
a question of this kind, for it has never 
been a principle of phrenology that a 
man might not possess almost equally 
marked abilities for two or even more 
vocations. Indeed, this is an ex- 
ceedingly common experience in 
phrenological practice. As an illus- 
tration of three very distinct forms 


[August 
of artistic talent, we may mention the 
case of Joseph Jefferson, who is con- 
sidered by many to be almost equally 
gifted and skillful as a painter, a writer 
and an actor. Eminent critics have 
also expressed amazement at the extra- 
ordinary literary beauty displayed in 
Salvini’s recent book. Carl Schurz 
is an example of musical and linguistic 
talent combined with a vigorous in- 
terest in political life. 

The versatility of Michael Angelo 
was remarkable, and Goethe was 
another many sided genius.  In- 
deed we might multiply instances of 
this kind ad infinitum. In such cases 
the intelligent phrenologist will be 
likely to discover the different talents 
or tastes, but he is by no means under 
obligation to predict the specific chan- 
nel in which such an individual will 
ultimately decide to concentrate his 
energies. Circumstances may also 
have much to do in determining the 
final choice of a pursuit in such a case. 
Hence the business of the phrenolo- 
gist is simply to point out the exist- 
ence of the different talents, the rela- 
tive advantages of each, and reasons 
for giving a preference perhaps to a 
particular one. The individual will 
then be enabled to choose more intel- 
ligently. 

As to Edwin Booth, it should be 
borne in mind that there is no definite 
faculty or combination of faculties 
which may be found in all actors, or 
which may be considered necessary to 
success in the dramatic art, unless we 
include in these terms a certain flex- 
ibility of fibre, responsiveness of tem- 
perament, artistic instinct, etc., to- 
gether with that ‘‘general superiority” 
of organization which was ascribed to 
Mr. Booth. In other words, it is easy 
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enough to say of an inferior man that 
he could not become a great actor, 
and it is almost equally easy to assert 
the opposite of men like Wendell 
Phillips, Conkling, Beecher, or Mc- 
Glynn. But to determine long years 
in advance what the choice of a highly 
gifted man is going to be, is not strict- 
ly a part of a phrenological opinion. 
However, in the majority of instances 
no doubt we could guess it. But 
from the fact that many persons are 
prevented by poverty, illness, or lack 
of opportunity, from carrying out 
their plans or pursuing their favorite 
lines of work, the phrenologist should 
confine himself to a statement as to 
what one will be able to do under cer- 
tain conditions, leaving the question 
as to what he will do, and other forms 
of prognostication to the chiromanists 
and astrologists. 


The idea in practical phrenology 
is to point out the scope and quality 
of mind in the individual—to give 
him an invoice, as it were, of his 
mental stock, in order that he may 
more accurately judge of its value 


and capabilities. For example, a 
man may overlook some talent which 
might be turned to account; or, what 
is more frequently the case, he may 
fail to notice or understand some se- 
rious deficiency in his character which 
renders all his reasoning on that sub- 
ject inaccurate. He fails to consider 
certain premises. His conclusions 
are wrong; hence his actions lead to 
disaster. Such was the fate of Napo- 
leon. He lacked the sense of jus- 
tice and never understood it in others. 
He disregarded the moral law, and 
madly plunged on and on in his self- 
ish race until the forces he had so 
long defied closed round him and 


buried him as in a flood. If his 
mighty intellect could have received 
the information which scientific and 
philosophical phrenologists of to-day 
are able to impart, he might have 
been spared his crushing defeat. He 
could have been made to understand 
that he was opposing a law of the 
mental constitution, the violations of 
which are certain sooner or later to 
fill the cup of life with bitter dregs. 
If the guilty indiv’dual appears to 
escape, it is only because his punish- 
ment is concealed. If he suffers 
nothing else, he will at least be 
cheated of the enjoyment which de- 
votion to the highest ideals would 
otherwise afford, and this isa penalty, 
or, to express it philosophically, a 
consequence which can never be 
evaded by any persistent scorner. of 
the eternal verities. This will over- 
take him with the certainty of death 
itself, and often with more horror. 
Such are some of the truths, the 
warnings and the admonitions phren- 
ology can give, and it is thus as a 


mentor rather than as a prognostica- 


tor that it should be considered and 
applied. 
we +o 
WHY OBSCURE? 
Character in the expression is the 
product of associated faculties operat- 
ed upon by environment. What 
this proposition involves one must 
understand ere he attempt the criti- 
cism of mental conduct. In the ex- 
position of the capabilities of a per- 
son the most competent examiner 
may seem obscure for the very reason 
that the auditor is not acquainted 
with the principles governing the 
operation of the faculties. It cer- 
tainly would not be expected thata 
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man unacquainted with the principles 
of chemistry would understand thor- 
oughly the statement of a chemist who 
was describing the results of certain 
analyses that he had recently made. 
The conduct of the molecules of dif- 
erent substances in certain relations 
is not so simple a thing that everybody 
can grasp it without some careful 
preparation in the way of technical 
study. Whether or not there are 
chemical changes in the brain coin- 
cident with the exercise of the psy- 
chic centers, when a person is giving 
expression to thought, we are not 
quite ready to assert, but aside from 
that we do assert the necessity of one 
who would grasp the processes of 
thought relation intelligently, tohave 
clear views of the meaning of the fac- 
ulties, and of the physiological bear- 
ing of brain states upon the action of 
those faculties. 

Very much, if not most of the un- 
favorable criticism and objection of 
educated people to phrenological de- 
lineations, arises from the fact that 
they have not made themselves ac- 
quainted with the primary elements 
of mind constitution, and so can not 
comprehend the applications of phren- 
ological philosophy. Gall, Spurz- 
heim, Combe, it must be emphasized, 
did not cast loose from the teachings 
of metaphysics, but, discerning the 
truth in the old mental philosophy, 
grafted it upon their physiological 
discoveries and demonstrated it after 
the manner of received science. The 
people who have learned the meaning 
of intellect, sentiment, propensity, in- 
stinct, and can differentiate their 
bearing on mental expression are com- 
petent to understand the reasoning 
of a phrenological analysis. 
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SIGNS OF CHARACTER. 

The indicia of mental traits are ac- 
cumulating with great rapidity. Ob- 
servers in every line of life and of 
every shade of culture, are contribut- 
ing to the mass of facts or vagaries 
relative to physiognomy and phrenol- 
ogy. Every part of the physical or- 
ganization is being scrutinized, and 
alliance between this or that pecul- 
iarity of contour or movement and 
some play of sentiment or idea is 
pointed out. In a knuckle bone as 
well as in a cheek bone some wiseacre 
finds tremendous mental issues. In- 
deed, the function of character reader 
can be no longer claimed by a special 
class of savants, men who, like 
Mantegazza and Bridges, devote 
much time and a superior order of 
mind to close study of the physio- 
psychical elements of human nature, 
but the tradesman, the mechanic and 
the street lounger avow authority to 
pronounce upon ‘‘ indications.” The 
shoemaker can read you a disserta- 
tion on the meaning of a bunion or a 
malformed toe-nail, and insist that 
the wearing of a shoe on the inner 
side intimates something very differ- 
ent from wearing it on the outer side. 
So the headdresser insists that the 
part of the hair has its important sig- 
nificance, and there is not a little to 
be learned from the gloss and curl of 
it. And the tailor will give youmany 
‘*points” that may be depended 
upon as faithfully as those of a book- 
maker ona racingday. These‘‘points” 
will include the number and style of 
pockets demanded by his customer, 
and the pattern or quality of the 
goods selected. Then the butcher 
has his opinion of his patrons, de- 
rived from the kind and cut of the 
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meat they order; and even the milk- 
man and the newsboy are ready to 
advise us regarding the sort of man 
that lives over the way from the num- 
ber of quarts that go into the house 
or the particular newspaper, that is 
dropped in the basement area. 

A straw may show which way the 
wind blows, provided it is not in a 
narrow alley or pent-up court that the 
straw floats; and from this we might 
derive a note of warning against 
placing too much reliance upon many 
superficial phases of conduct in man 
or woman for a reading of character. 
Fashion, custom, suggestion, have so 
much to do with everyday life that to 
take seriously this or that action as 


an expression of a definite trait would 
be a positive error, a misreading that 
might work injustice and harm. 
Better, far better, is it to adhere to 
the solid principles of that old phil- 
osophy that has the human organiza- 
tion for its foundation; that appeals 
directly to the man himself for its 
‘*signs,” and finds them in the special 
and individual development of brain, 
bone, nerve and muscle. The part of 
the hair, the cut of a coat, the wear- 
ing off of a heel, may furnish material 
for a bit of gossip or a guess, but 
apart from the inferences the gossip 
or the guesser has obtained in some 
personal contact with the man, there 
is very little to claim our notice, 


> -——______ 


ARE THE LIQUOR MEN CRAZY? 


It would appear from the statistics 
of recent liquor legislation in some of 
our older States that the idea of ma- 
jority-rule has become obsolete. The 
manufacturers and sellers of liquor 
have so managed affairs at Albany, 
N. Y., and Trenton, N. J., for in- 
stance, that, under color of law, they 
can exercise their will in the face of 
the decent and law-abiding, and force 
them to endure the results of their 
worse than brutal business. Over in 
New Jersey the reckless spirit that 
characterizes the liquor devotee has 
been shown by recent acts of a 
Legislature elected apparently for the 
express purpose of doing the will of 
the sporting and drinking class. 

These acts make the matter of ob- 
taining licenses to sell liquor any- 
where and on all occasions easy, and 
accord remarkable protection to the 
manufacturers of the various kinds 
of drink, and in view apparently of 
some attempt on the part of an out- 
raged public to undo the nefarious 
work. One act passed in 1891 creates 
a County Board of License Commis- 
sioners, appointed by the Governor, 


to hold office for five years—and hav- 
ing power to grant licenses when they 
have been refused by other licensing 
boards .or commissions—and to re- 
duce the fees if they see fit. With 
such a system in force temperance 
progress is impossible, but every 
privilege is afforded to the instru- 
mentalities of vice and degradation. 
A few rumsellerscan defy an entire 
community; ninety-five out of one 
hundred citizens may remonstrate 
against the liquor evil in vain—for 
a few bloated worshippers of the 
whiskey jug can laugh in their teeth. 
But there is a movement across the 
Hudson which seems portentous of a 
rising storm, that will demonstrate 
the right of the majority to rule, and 
the existence of a better moral senti- 
ment among the people at large than 
that exhibited by saloon-keepers. 
neuseneninatellii lates 

THE INSTITUTE 
begins its session for 1893 on the first 
Tuesday of next month. To the students 
already registered, and those intending to 
register, we would say that new features 
in the course may be expected. 
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{: fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “ GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plainly. 
Tf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope,with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive his early attention 





HEART FAILURE.— QUESTION.— What is 


heart failure? Is it an organic disease, or — 


does it arise trom nervous derangement? 
M. B. V. 


ANSWER.—There are several forms of 
heart disease, in which there are derange- 
ments of the valves very similar to the de- 
fects often observed in ordinary pumps. 
Or there may be morbid conditions in the 
walls or membranes constituting the cham- 
bers of the heart which result in a failure of 
the organ to perform its proper functions, 
and thus terminate fatally. But the phrase, 
“heart failure,’ is more commonly em- 
ployed to designate causes of death which 
originate in-conditions remote from the 
cardiac structure. Among these may be 
named the various forms of inordinate 
emotional excitement, such as profound 
fright, or the high tension of the nerves 
attending a political struggle or any other 
phase of the battle for power and position 
in which the vitality is expended more 
rapidly than itis generated. In other words, 
the demands upon the vital energies are too 
great. The individual is ‘‘ overworked,” 
and the nerve force needed to supply the 


heart is insufficient, and the function is 
suspended. It is like the result upon an 
engine when the steam pressure is low. 
And as the causes of the exhaustion of the 
vital force are often very complex or un- 
discoverable, it becomes a matter of con- 
venience to throw the blame upon the 
heart. 


ASTROLOGICAL Hits.—F. R. P.—Most of 
the people who ply the trade of astrologist 
are good judges of human nature, by ex- 
perience and study, so that*they say those 
things to their patrons that, while analytic- 
ally of a really quite simple nature, so ap- 
ply that they seem quite wonderful. Some 


of these fortune tellers, character venders, 
etc., have studied phrenology enough to 
learn its principles and are greatly helped 
in their predictions. It is interesting, how- 


ever, to note how opinion will change of 
the advertising astrologist or fortune teller 
after a person has had two or three differ- 
ent interviews with him. A friend of ours 
who has given much time to investigating 
this class of advisers, said to us not long 
ago of one who appearéd ‘‘ quite wonder- 
ful” at first: ‘‘I don’t think so much of 
Mrs. ; she does not turn out to be 
what I expected. A good many things 
that she said now appear to be quite expli- 
cable on simple common sense principles.” 
If you will carefully examine the state- 
ments of the man you mention we are as- 
sured that you will find them to be far from 
wonderful, but rather of a general nature, 
and likely to fit many cases. 


THE MusicaL CENTER.—QUESTION.—Why 
is it that we often find the organ of tune 
well developed and yet unaccompanied by 
musical talent? T. H. 

ANSWER.—There are difficulties attending 
the estimation of musical ability which re- 
quire rather more knowledge of cerebral 
anatomy and temperament than is neces- 
sary in the case of the other faculties, so 
that the learner should not be surprised at 
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occasional width of the temples in unmu- 


sical individuals. In fact, the musical 
center occupies but a small portion: of the 
second frontal convolution, and from its 
position it is not able to expand the fore- 
head very greatly except in cases of extreme 
development. In the supposed cases of 
well-developedTune,to which the questioner 
refers, the appearance is probably due to 
large Constructiveness,Calculation, etc. A 
study of the temperament in such persons 
will also probably show a degree of hard- 
ness and unresponsiveness which would 
not be compatible with musical sentiment. 


BLIND PHRENOLOGISTS.—A gentleman 
writes us from California to know what we 
think of the facilities in the Institute and 
the chances in the phrenological lecture 
field for his son, whois bright and well 
educated, but totally blind. 

In reply, we have to say, that if he could 
be well taught by a competent phrenolo- 
gist, it would be a good profession for him: 
and the fact of his blindness would be a 
perpetual advertisement in his behalf, be- 
cause people sometimes say a phrenologist 
judges of a patron or a person by hisdress 
and appearance, and forms a general opin- 
ion of him by the cut of his garments and 
the way he carries himself. Though men 
who are clergymen in this district have dis- 
guised themselves with the loud colors and 
cut of a commercial drummer's clothing, 
though they have often come in with a 

slouching rudeness in language, especially 
in grammar, as if they had had no culture, 
and had their characters described, and 
have been told that if they had had the 
proper education they might have done well 
in the pulpit—would have made fine orators. 
We have sometimes examined a party of 
thirty or forty in a dark parlor, never hav- 
ing seen the persons before, or since, in 
fact, to our knowledge, and they said we 
described each one so that they knew every 
man we had under our hands while the 
examining was going on ; and there was no 
order in their taking the seat ; they did not 
know who was in the chair till he began to 
be described. This shows you that charac- 
ter can bedescribed without seeing the per- 
son; therefore a blind man might do it 
well, 

Moreover, a blind man is more sensitive 
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to touch, because of his training. At the 
same time, he would be handicapped in 
certain directions ; for example, in the mat- 
ter of studying people by sight, and under 
circumstances where a manual examination 
would not be possible. 

In regard to instruction, of. course, the 
greater portion of our lectures can be easily 
understood without the aid of sight, and 
even if a blind man should be unable to 
receive the benefit of such teaching as we 
give by means of drawings, etc., he would 
still, in our opinion, be amply repaid for 
his outlay of time and money. Again, it 
should be remembered that a blind student 
is more attentive than those who see. His 
mind is more likely to be concentrated 
upon his work, so that in the end he might 
even come out ahead. 

Another point, which, perhaps, involves 
the greatest difficulty, is the provision 
for an escort to and from the lectures. A 
blind student ought to have some one to 
accompany him, not only to the class, but 
also to assist him in examining skulls and 
in other ways. And if a second person 
should receive the benefit of our institu- 
tion, we should be accused of partiality if 
we did not charge him the same fee as the 
others. But details of this sort, we think, 
might be arranged without much trouble, 
and, on the whole, we are favorable to the 
idea of phrenology as a profession for the 
blind. 


REVENGE.—OQwestion.—Will you please 
explain the spirit of retaliation or revenge? 
If it proceeds from Destructiveness, why 
are not all persons revengeful who have 
that organ large? Mrs. S. C. 

Answer, —Destructiveness takes its di- 
rection according to the development of 
the moral organs. It simply desires to 
annihilate whatever is in the way of the 
gratification of the other facylties, so that 
if Conscientiousness, Benevolence and the 
other superior sentiments are strong, the 
feeling of revenge will scarcely be possible. 
Discipline of the mind also has much todo 
in this matter. If the intellect is well cul- 
tivated the individual comes to see that in 
hating his brother he is engaging in a very 
unprofitable, not to say detrimental, exer- 
cise and cheating himself of much higher 
enjoyment. 
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PERSONAL. 


The members of the Class of 1890, who 
all remember with pleasure the good little 
five years’ old boy, Byron Trawatha, who 
attended that session of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology with his father and 
mother, will share the regret we feel in 
announcing his recent death, at the home 
of his parents, in Pittsburg. He was per- 
mitted, as a favor to his parents, Mr. S. 
and Mrs. Annie V. Trawatha, to attend the 
Institute, as they felt sure he would cause 
no inconvenience to the class, and they 
could not arrange to attend unless he 
could be with them. He became the be- 
loved pet of all, and never once raised his 
voice during the session. Usually his in- 
telligent face was watchful to every fact, 
and finally he occupied a front place in the 
class picture of the year. We all thought 
we never before had seen so good a child, 
so quiet, so manly and mature for his 
years. 

In a letter from his mother, written 
in reply to one from us, she says: ‘‘ Yes, 
our precious baby never lost his in- 
terest in Phrenology, and always con- 
sidered himself one of the class of ’go. 
Nothing ever came from you that he failed 
to know as much as possible about. He 
showed himself a good judge of human 
nature, taking notice of his schoolmates, 
etc. A short time ago he brought one of 
his classmates to our home for his father 
to examine. The child has a peculiar 
head, and this attracted our boy’s atten- 
tion.” 

Had this boy been spared he doubtless 
would have made his mark as a character 
reader, for his mental endowments were 
exceptionally fine. 


Pastor KNEeEIpp, the famous Bavarian 
water-cure doctor, lectured lately in Berlin, 
Germany, to about 2,000 people on water 
treatment. He is seventy-two, but strong 
and energetic, and easily would be taken 
for a much younger man. He believes 
that what can not be cured with water 
is altogether incurable, and bases his 
opinion upon his own personal experience, 
as forty-seven years ago he was told that 
he had an incurable disease, but water 
brought him outall right. 
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THE QUESTION OF FAITH. 
To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal: 


N the May issue of your journal there is 
an article entitled ‘‘The Power of 
Faith,” in which an endeavor is made to 
impress upon the mind of the reader the 
importance and value of ‘‘faith” and 
‘* prayer,” particularly the latter, by citing 
the case of one ‘‘ Farmer Andrews,” who 
was so deficient in the faculty of cautious- 
ness that he was constantly in trouble. On 
the occasion in question he was apparently 
saved from a horrible death while walking 
on the railroad by the timely premonition 
of impending danger in the wife’s breast, 
and her subsequent prayers to her God to 
spare the life of her husband. In her 
prayers she is quoted as saying, ‘* Father, 
spare my husband, my only beloved. My 
Father, he is my all. Children have I none. 
Thou hast taken them; spare me him. 
Lord, I beseech thee, etc.” 

Now, to a careful reasoner, a few ques- 
tions are here suggested: Where are this 
woman's children? Why are they dead? 
Can it be possible that this noble-hearted 
woman, this loving wife and mother, did 
not pray God to spare them? Did she 
willingly and readily yield them up with- 
out a struggle to save them? If not, then 
why didn’t God answer her supplication by 
sparing them to her? Would it help the 
matter any to say that God does whatever 
He thinks or knows is best for his 
creature ? 

Did the fact that this lady believed her 
children were taken to Paradise materially 
lessen her physical suffering? Is her faith 
in God’s infinite goodness warranted by 
her experience at that time? Does her 
faith in the supernatural adequately recom- 
pense her for the loss of her children ? Sup- 
pose for a moment that we had the power 
to take one of her babes from its tiny 
grave, endow it with life and vigor, and 
then hold it up with its arms outstretched 
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toward its mother and say: ‘‘Madam, 
here is your child, but it is not God’s pleas- 
ure that you should have it. Now will you 
take it, or shall we return it to its grave, 
sleeping again the sleep of death?” What 
would be that mother's reply? How long 
would she hesitate? With the fast-rising 
fountain of her maternal affection, would 
she not fling herself forward to embrace her 
offspring, braving the wrath of the Being 
she had been taught to worship? 

Is it not of daily, aye, hourly recurrence, 
that some anxious mother kneels by the 
bedside of her beloved child, earnestly 
petitioning God to spare its life, yet in a 
few hours thereafter she is weeping over 
its lifeless form? What of the millions of 
prayers that were offered to God to spare 
the life of President Garfield? From every 
‘pulpit, from every school, and from every 
Christian family altar in the land prayers 
were sent to heaven to save his life? These 
people were not lacking in faith, but did 
their united efforts avail aught to stem the 


fatal tide ? 
PETER LEIST. 
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WISDOM. 


A very small amount of doing is better 
than a wagon load of resolutions. 


‘“‘The best of all acids is assiduity.” 
Use this wonderful chemical; it will eat 
its way through every difficulty. 


To obtain perfection it is not necessary 
to do singular things, but to do common 
things singularly well.—Francis de Sales. 


Use what talent you possess. The 
woods would be very silent if no birds sang 
there but those which sang best. 


The desire to be like other people has 
been the ruin of many. It is well to imi- 
tate their good qualities, but too often it 
is the case that the bad are imitated. 


It is well enough to build castles in the 
air provided we have given thema relation 
to earth by the provision of a substantial 
foundation. 


He who judges a man by the size of his 
hat alone may expect to make some mis- 
takes. A big hat may not hold a big brain. 


AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
me for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite~publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. Sad 





FROEBEL’s LETTERS. Edited with explana- 
tory notes and additional matter by Ar- 
nold H. HEINEMANN. I2mo., pp. 182. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The interest in the kindergarten is deep- 
ening in this country, and with the increase 
of the schools established to illustrate the 
principles of kindergarten methods, it is 
but natural that the German benefactor 
who early promulgated them should be 
more and more considered. This new vol- 
ume contains a selection from letters of 
Froebel unpublished, that gives us glimpses 
into the soul of the child lover, and show 
how earnestly he worked to interest others 
in his ‘‘idea.” On this account the book 
has some claim to be regarded as a brief 
history of the system, as well as a sketch 
of the unfortunate philanthropist’s career. 
A Woman’s PuHILosopHy or Love. By 

CAROLINE F.CorsiN. I2mo, 289 pages, 

$1.50. Lee & Shepard, Publishers, Boston 

The author of this book is evidently a 
woman of very superior natural intelli- 
gence and instinctive refinement of feeling, 
to which has been superadded a rare cul- 
ture, especially in the direction of philo- 
sophical thought. She has chosen a 
profound subject, and her treatment of it 
is remarkable for both delicacy and 
strength. She has climbed to a height 
where the air, though cool, perhaps, is de- 
lightfully clear and pure, and she is anx- 
ious that others may share this ozone of 
truth. The work abounds in lofty senti- 
ments, reflections of great value, and on 
every page encourages a high standard of 
affection between the sexes and an exalted 
ideal of love and its purpose in the great 
economy of life, 
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THE CHARACTER, OBJECT AND SCOPE OF THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. Read at a meet- 
ing of ‘‘The Union Medical Society,” 
Alliance, O., May 4, 1893. By J. P. 
Gruwe tt, A. M., M.D. 


A dignified plea for breadth of culture 
in the profession, a necessity that is forc- 
ing itself more and more upon the attention 
of the physician who would realize in his 
work the spirit of the time. 


DeEsIGN, ARGUMENT, FALLACIES. Refuta- 
tion of the argument that nature exhibits 
marks of having been designed by an 
intelligent being. By the Editor of the 
Truth Seeker. &9 pages. 


RELIGION A CuRSE, RELIGION A DISEASE, 
RELIGION A Liz. By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 
96 pages. 

The above, published by the Truth Seeker 
Company, show their spirit clearly enough 
in the titles. Without prejudice it should 
be said that while written forcibly and en- 
ergetically they fail in logical definiteness. 
The pressure of the writer’s motive appears 
at times to color too deeply the language 
and the argument, so that the attempted 
demonstration is seriously weakened. 


Scientific STAR BuILpDING. The Nebular 
Theory Examined. By RoBEerT PATTER- 
SON. 77 pages. 

GEOLOGICAL Evo._ution. An Examination 
of its Pedigree, Pretensions and Predic- 
tions. By ROBERT PATTERSON. pp. 83. 

Was Man Evolved 

By sameauthoras above. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 
from Granite? 


pp. 36. 


DARWINISM, The Origin of Species. By 
same author. pp. 74. 


The above monographs are parts I., II., 
III., IV., of the Anti-Infidel Library, pub- 
lished by H. L. Hastings, Boston, Mass., 
at 15 cents each, or $1 for the four in cloth. 
The author, whose learning and fairness 
appears at much advantage in the series, 
was not opposed to scientific investigations 
or toscientific literature, but with a Chris- 
tian’s sincerity has sought to expose the 
errors, guesses and inventions that pass for 
science in the popular literature of the day. 
He was acareful reader of the published 
works of leading savants, and had a breadth 
of view allied to his culture that is rare in 
any class of educated mind. The devout 
and reflective reader will find these books 
to his or her taste. They are instructive 
with regard to vital questions; they are ele- 
vating to the soul in the best sense. 


‘* BEAUTIFUL STARS My Daruinc.” Waltz 
song and chorus. Words and music by 
Prof. William Windsor. 


We have just received a copy of this new composi- 
tion, and are very glad to recommend it to all lovers 
of old-fashioned melody and that tender sentiment 
which, though it may create a smile, is as universal 
and imperishable as life itself. 

The words of the song are characterized by the 
well-known emotional ardor and eloquence of their 
author, and the music is absolutely rhythmic and 
appropriate to the thought. 


ep te 
CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Mr. George Kennan, in the Century for July, 
answers the recent defense of Russia made by the 
Russian Secretary of Legation in this country, and 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs discusses the attitude of the Rus- 
sian Government toward the Jews. The illustrated 
articles in this number include a description of “ The 
most Picturesque Place in the World,’ by Mr. and 
Mrs. J h Pennell,—the name of the place not 
being disclosed; Edmund Goss writes of the famous 
actress, Sarah Siddons, and Salvini continues his 
remarkably interesting autobiography; John La 
Farge writes of the art of the Japanese; ** Famous 
Indians” are described, with reproductions of notable 
medallion portraits which will prove of especial 
interest to our readers. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich tells of some quaint old 
Portsmouth characters; an article on the World’s 
Fair contains a great number of five engravings, and 
a delightful article by Mrs. Oliphant on “ The 
Author of ‘ Gulliver’’’ contains portraits of Dean 
Swift, ‘* Stella,” Sir William Temple and others Dr. 
Allan McLane Hamilton's article on ‘* Mental Medi- 
cine,” in which he discusses ‘* Thé Treatment of Dis- 
ease by Suggestion,’’ shows a leaning towards a sci- 
entific form of mind-cure. 

In the July number of Lifpincot?t’s, Patience Staple- 
ton contributes a lively and fully illustrated story of 
ranch life in the West, entitled “‘The Troublesome 
Lady.” The fifth in the series of ees Nota - 
ble Stories, also illustrated, is *‘ The Reprieve of 
Capitalist Clyve,” by Owen Wister. Other illustrated 
articles are ““On the Way,” by Julian Hawthorne, 
which deals with Washington as a starting-point 
whence to visit the Exposition, and ** Chicago Archi- 
tecture,” by Barr Ferree. “Fanny Kemble at 
Lenox,”* by C. B. Todd, gives an entertaining ac- 
count of that famous lady’s li‘ein Berkshirein former 

ears. Morgan S. Edmunds describes “A Wild 

ight on the Amazon,”’ and Giovanni_P. Morosini 
tells ‘*What the United States Owes tolItaly.”’ Gil- 
bert Parker a an account of “‘The New 
Poetry ’ and Mr. W. E. Ly Edgar Fawcett dis- 
cusses “Certain Points of Style in Writing.” and 
Maurice Francis Egan gives ‘“‘An Old-Fashioned 
View of Fiction.’”” Robert Timsol and Frederic M. 
Bird set forth the relative advantages of ** Point vs. 
Truth” and “* Truth vs. Point.’”” M. Crofton, in 
** Men of the Day,” handles Alexander Dumas and 
Secretary Hoke Smith. The try of the number is 
by Mary Isabella Forsyth, Clifford Lanier, Flavel 
Scott Mines, and Lloyd Mifflin. 
Harper's Monthly for July opens with an article 
upon “ Italian Gardens,”’ with fourteen illustrations 
of rare beauty as regards both the scenes and the 
photo-engraver’s art. Other notable contributions 
are: “ French Canadians in New England,” by Henry 
Loomis Nelson ; part II. of “* The Handsome Humes,” 
a novel, by William Black; “Side Lights on the 
German Soldier,” with numerous illustrations, by 
——- Bi_elow ; “ Three English Race Meetings,” 
profuse 4 illustrated, by Richard Harding Davis; 
‘The Function of Slang,’ by Professor Brander 
Matthews ; besides poems, stories, Charles Dudley 
Warner's Editor's Study, etc. . 

The American Medical Journal, edited by Dr. E. 
Younkin. St. Louis. 

Childhood, The Magazine for Parents, is evidently 
doing good work. 

The Sanitarian, published in Brooklyn, presents 
much valuable matter in the July number. 
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